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Known for fourteen centuries—yet re- 
quired for propelling the most ad- 
vanced aircraft and guided missiles! 
That’s the story of Nitric Acid, the 
ageless chemical. 

Alone, or as a component of mixed 
acid, Nitric has long had a host of 
important industrial uses. In today’s 
broad defense program, its role is 
more vital than ever. 


As a primary producer for over 50 
years, General Chemical is known 
for the uniformity and high quality 
of its Nitric Acid—in any desired 
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...Modern as Guided Missiles! 


strength and grade—for any need. 
Thorough knowledge of the product 
and its properties recently led to 
General’s development of the first 
Anhydrous Nitric Acid, as well as 
special fuming forms for urgent 
military and industrial programs. 


For your Nitric needs, consult General 
Chemical first. Further information 
on any of the grades and strengths 
listed here may be 
obtained from the 
nearest General 
Chemical office. 


¢ San Francisco * Seattle 


Grades of General Chemical 
Nitric Acid include: 
Standard 
36°, 38°, 40° and 42° Baume 
Diamond* 
36°, 38°, 40° and 42° Baume 
Photo Engravers 
36°, 38°, 40° and 42° Baume 


Nitric Acid 95% 
(48.5° Be), Diamond and Standard 


Reagent, A.C.S. 
Sp. Gr. 1.42 


White Fuming 
Reagent, A.C.S. and 
Technical, Sp. Gr. 1.49-1.4 


Red Fuming 
Reagent, and Technical, 
Sp. Gr. 1.59-1.60 


Anhydrous 
Total acidity 99.8% min. 


*Highest Commercial Qual? 
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DIRECTORS VOTE 


NEXT ANNUAL MEETING IN CHICAG 


The Board of Directors of the Armed Forces Chemical 
Association held its annual mid-year meeting on September 
6, 1951, at the Hotel New Yorker, in New York City, with 
President Walter E. Lawson presiding. The meeting was 
well attended. President Lawson presented a report from 
the Secretary-Treasurer, Fred M. Jacobs, who was unable 
to attend, which indicated that the financial situation of 
the Association continues to be satisfactory. 

Dr. Lawson reported the participation by the Armed 
Forces Chemical Association in the commemoration of the 
75th anniversary of the American Chemical Society by 
their presentation of an engrossed scroll. 


Gift By Officers of First Chemical Regiment 


Colonel Herb Baer has notified the Association, Dr. Law- 
son advised the Directors, that arrangements have been 
made to present to the AFCA the proceeds of a $500 bond, 
the property of a group of officers of the First Chemical 
tegiment. The gift has been accepted and will be suitably 
and gratefully acknowledged. 


Civil Defense 


The setting up of a new Engineering Service agency of 
the Federal Civil Defense organization headed by Perry 
Ford, and the designation of Dr. Lawson to serve on an 
advisory committee of this agency was reported. There was 
a general discussion of civil defense. The experiences of a 
number of Chapters were related. Various Chapters have 
proffered their services to local civil defense authorities, 
but while these offered have been generally received with 
appreciation in no case have they been actually utilized. 

Dr. Lawson expressed the hope that the Civil Defense 
picture would change for the better, and expressed his belief 
that the new Engineering Services agency under Mr. Ford 
offered evidence of an encouraging trend. 


Public Education 
There was an extensive discussion of the need for a 
better public understanding of gas warfare and its implica- 
tions. It was the consensus of opinion of the group that the 
AFCA, all representatives thereof acting as individuals, 


should do what they could in the education of the civilians 


of this country in the value of gas warfare. 

Little good is to be accomplished by mutual discussion of 
this vital subject by our membership, inasmuch as there is 
already a widespread agreement among them that gas war- 
fare is neither more nor less inhumane than any other ef- 
fective form of warfare and that its use or disuse should 
be a matter for decision by military authorities, unham- 
pered by a public sentiment based on insufficient facts. 
Editorials and letters published in the JOURNAL do little 
good, therefore, unless they are reprinted by the press and 
make an impression upon the general public. Educational 
activities carried on at the level of the Chapters of the 
Association, however, may be expected to prove effective in 
securing a better informed public understanding of the 
subject. 

There was little tendency, in the discussion at this meet- 
ing, toward a specific advocacy of the use of gas warfare. 


4 


5 
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Officers of the New York Chapter of the Armed Forces Chemical Associaticr 
meeting with General Bullene in the New York Procurement District. Left: 
right (front row): President Edwin C. Kenton, Major General E. F. Bullen 
Major General William N. Porter (retired). Standing, left to right: Vice Pre 


ident S$. Willard Jacobs, Niagara Alkali Company, Lt. Coi. Frank R. Johnso | 


Major Harold F. Zimmerman, Dr. Eugene M. MacAuliff and Captain John + 
Elier, Executive Officer, New York Chemical Procurement District 


The problem, it was agreed, was to bring about a more rea-| 


istic attitude by the layman. Any problem, it was felt, cou 
be more effectively attacked by our membership acting a 
individuals. Great numbers of our members, it was sug 
vested, belong to discussion groups, luncheon clubs, a! 
other bodies which might be interested in an examinati 
of this lively subject. The facts, properly presented bef 
such groups, could be an exceedingly effective means 
improving public understanding of gas warfare. 


The Annual Meeting 


The selection of the place where the next Annual Mee 
ing would be held was then brought up for discussi 
Invitations had been received from the Chicago, LDallas, a! 
New York Chapters. It had also been suggested that 
Meeting be held, partly in Baltimore and partly in the Arm 
Chemical Center. 

The conclusion was reached that a successful and We 


attended Annual Meeting might be held in any of the® 


places. Because all of AFCA’s meetings have heretofo 


been held along the East Coast it was finally decided the 


the next Meeting should go to Chicago. 


Mr. Lou Terry, who had eloquently presented Chicag®: 


invitation, pledged that Chicago, as the Host Chapt 
would stage an Annual Meeting which would excel in @ 
tendance, and in interest. 

(The decision of the Board of Directors was implementé 
by the Executive Committee at its meeting on Septemb 


18th. The Meeting will be held in May, with the exact date 


not yet established.) 


General Bullene 
During the meeting General Bullene addressed the Dire 
tors in an off the record discussion of current problems | 


the Chemical Corps. It was followed by a genera! distls 


sion of matters touched upon in his talk. 
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Panoramic view of the Grand Ballroom, Hotel New Yorker, as the 
Forces Chemical Association held its banquet on Thursday, September 


On Thursday evening, 6 September, the grand ballroom 
if the Hotel New Yorker in New York City, was filled to 
capacity on the occasion of an Armed Forces Chemical As- 
sociation banquet sponsored by the New York Chapter. The 
linner marked the first visit of Major General E. F. Bul- 
ene to the New York Chapter and it coincided with the 
7th Anniversary of the American Chemical Society. 

The dinner was preceded by an informal cocktail hour 
when scientists, industrialists and Reservists reviewed old 
acquaintances. Although no name tags were issued, very 
ittle difficulty was encountered recognizing well known fig- 
ires in the Chemical Corps activities. Dr. Lawson, Generals 
Porter and Montgomery, Howard McQuaid, Colonel Sam 
Cummings, Colonel Frank Johnson, Charlie Pledger, Gen- 
eral Loucks were but a few of the four hundred whom ev- 
eryone recognized immediately. 

More than fifty Chemical Corps Reservists were on hand, 
n response to Captain Jack Eller’s letter, to greet General 
Bullene. Some of them who had not seen the General since 
their days at Camp Sibert or San Jose were quick to re- 
mark how readily he recognized them in civilian clothes 
and behind a few extra pounds. 

During his introductory remarks at the banquet, Dr. 
Lawson assured the audience that if the vote of the Exec- 
itive Council determining the site of the Annual Meeting 
were based on the dinner arranged by Mr. Edwin C. Ken- 
ton, President of the New York Chapter, it would have to 
te New York. Other factors, however, placed the meeting 
n Chicago. 

The first speaker on the program was Sir Ian Heilborn, 
D.S.0., F.R.S., whose distinguished career includes service 
as Scientific Advisor to the Director of Scientific Research 
nthe Ministry of Supply from 1939 to 1942, and as Scien- 
tiie Advisor to the Ministry of Production from 1942 to 
1945, Sir lan, who spoke briefly, said, in part, “... this great 
gathering tonight is in the way of an eye-opener to us from 
that little island across the ocean. We are proud, I think, 
f the close association of research chemists, industrial 
chemists, and the armed forces. We get on well together, 
ut We have not yet reached the proud position which you 
ave of having an Armed Forces Chemical Association as 
‘uch, where not only do you meet during the day to discuss 
‘he many urgent problems of the moment, and of the future, 
wut having disposed of those, you meet, as I see you this 
‘Vehing, to enjoy the comradeship of people working, as 


NEW YORK CHAPTER 
PLAYS HOST TO 
GENERAL BULLENE 
AND AFCA EXECS. 


By John Carroll 


your chairman has said, for the good of the country.” 

Sir Robert Robertson, F.R.S., F.R.1L.C., and President of 
the Royal Society since 1945 called attention to the need 
for a very close contact between those who are concerned 
with chemical warfare, whether it be in research or manu- 
facture, or in the application of chemical warfare weapons 

—the very close contact that they must have with all 
branches of the service. 

“We have in our country,” he said, “ a series of com- 
mittees, and there is one overriding committee which really 
deals with defense research policies. Now I feel that that 
may be all right in peacetime, but that in wartime it will 
surely be superseded by something which enables us to make 
more direct contact between policy and the changing situa- 
tion which is characteristic of chemical warfare, because as 
research proceeds, the situation changes, and it is abso- 
lutely necessary, I feel, to have a very close contact between 
the research, the production, and the policy—the needs, 
the military needs and the tactics and strategy appropriate 
to chemical warfare.” 

He added, “as I see so many groups of industry naturally 
associated with this chemical warfare development—Cyan- 

(Continued on Page 52) 


Sir lan Heilborn tells a tall Scottish tale at the annual Armed Forces Chemical 
banquet. Left to right: General Bullene, President Lawson, General Porter, and 
General Loucks 
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GENERAL BULLENE ANNOUNCE 
REORGANIZATION TO PUT CHEMICAL 
CORPS ON SEMI-MOBILIZATION BASI 


This important announcement was 
made by General Bullene in his ad- 
dress at the AFCA dinner in New York, 
September 6, 


Preparing for any eventuality, the 
Chemical Corps is readying a decen- 
tralization plan that will put the or- 
ganziation on a semi-mobilization basis 
and facilitate future expansion should 
the nation be faced with an M-Day 
crisis. 

The Corps’ reorganization was out- 
lined by Major General E. F. Bullene, 
the Chief Chemical Officer, during a 
talk on September 6 in New York City. 
The occasion was the dinner which fol- 
lowed the annual Fall meeting of the 
Armed Forces Chemical Association 
board of directors in the Hotel New 
Yorker. 

The Corps’ plan calls for the setting 
up of three operating agencies out- 
side of Washington, LD. C., under the 
command of three brigadier generals, 
to handle all of the operational activi- 
ties. The first step in this reorganiza- 
tion, the naming of the three generals, 
was taken in July when the Senate con- 
firmed the elevation of Colonels Henry 
M. Black, William M. Creasy and Leon- 
ard J. Greeley to the rank of brigadier 
general. 

General Bullene’s talk is as follows: 

“When I assumed the role of Chief 


Major General E. F. Bullene (right), Chief Chemical Officer of the Department of Army, and Brigadie | 


General C. E. Loucks, Deputy Chief Chemical Officer, plan for the contemplated decentraiization anc 
reorganization of the Chemical Corps 


Chemical Officer, I had no intention of 
making any immediate drastic 
changes. However, a series of circum- 
stances recently paved the way for me 


BRIG. GEN. HENRY M. BLACK 
Commanding General 
Materiel Command 


to propose an operational syste! 
which, I believe, will make the Corps 
more efficient in the performance of its 
mission. In some respects this 


ganization will put the Corps ona semi: 
mobilization basis, and in the next fev | 


minutes 1 will show you why such ¢ 
move at this time is most logical. 

“In April, the President directed the 
Department of Defense to examine its 
agencies in regard to further delega 
tion of operational authority. This was 
followed by an overall management 
survey of the Chemical Corps by th 
Comptroller of the Army which ha 
recommended the creation of additiona 
positions beneath the Chief Chemica 
Officer with delegated authority f 
general supervision of the activities 
the Corps. These actions tied in with: 
series of studies we had already bee! 
making in regard to decentralizati! 
of the Corps activities, and which ha 
already resulted in moving the Che 
ical Corps School and the Replacemet! 
Training Center to Fort MeClellai 
Alabama. 

“Study of all the recommendatiom 
and directives from higher authorit! 


resulted in our proposal to make a shi! 
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» a shift 


» the orgal zational structure of the 
Chemical Corps that would: First, 
comply with the President’s objectives; 
Second, carry out the spirit of the 
Comptroller’ recommendations; and 
Third, facilitate expansion in case of 
fyll mobilization. This proposal was 
submitted to the General Staff on 11 
July and approved on 14 August 19051. 

“What we have done is to take the 
three functions of our mission: namely, 
Research and Development; Procure 
ment, Manufacture and Supply; and 
Training; and set them up as operat- 
ng commands under a general officer 
espectively. 

“Specifically, the Materiel Command 
will have full responsibility for and 
command over all Chemical Corps sup- 
ply, procurement and manufacturing. 
We expect this command will have its 
headquarters in Baltimore under Brig 
adier General Henry M. Black. Under 
it will be the Corps’ seven procurement 
ffices, three manufacturing arsenals, 
three chemical depots, one storage 
area, the Inspection Equipment Agen 
cy, and the Technical Escort Detach 
ment. 

“The Research and Development 
Command will be under Brigadier Gen 
eral William M. Creasy, who will have 
his headquarters at the Army Chem 
cal Cente: 


Maryland. General 
Creasy will be in command of our two 


Proving Grounds, the Biological Lab 


BRIG. GEN. WILLIAM M. CREASY 
Commanding General 
Research and Development Command 


oratories at Camp Detrick, the Chem- 


cal and Radiological Laboratories, the 


Medica] Laboratories, and the Engi- 
neering Ageney at the Army Chemical 
Center, 


The Training Command, command- 
ed by 


Brigadier General Leonard J. 


Greeley, will be located at Fort Me- 
Clellan, and charged with all training, 
educational, and troop activities as 
signed to the Corps as a part of its 
mission. The Chemical Corps School, 
the Replacement Training Center, and 
all troop units for which the Corps is 
responsible will ultimately be under 
this command. I might point out that 
one reason why we had selected Fort 
McClellan for the School and Training 
Center was because of the thousands 
of acres of open and wooded land avail- 
able for practical demonstrations and 
problems. Our maneuver area at the 
Chemical Center was extremely lim- 
ited. 

“In effect, the establishment of these 
three commands will result in two defi- 
nite changes: First, the Office of the 
Chief Chemical Officer in Washington 
will become primarily a command and 
staff organization with the operating 
responsibilities carried out by the ap- 
propriate commands. Secondly, the 


present 


divided ar- 


unsatisfactory 


BRIG. GEN. LEONARD J. GREELEY 
Commanding Genera! 
Army Chemicai Training Command 


rangement of the Office of the Chief 
between Washington and the Army 
Chemical Center will be eliminated. 
“We do not plan to make this reor- 
vanizational move over night. It will 
take much detailed planning before it 
is actually in full operation. However, 
once the decentralization is made, it 
will facilitate and expedite the continu- 
ance of Chemical Corps operations in 
the event Washington headquarters be- 
comes inoperative through disaster. 
“It is also considered urgent that we 
take this reorganization step now, 
while it can be accomplished with a 
minimum of disruption to the Chem- 
ical Corps’ portion of the national de- 


fense program. It could very well cre- 
ate serious delays that might impair 
the national security if we were to 
suddenly try to force this reorganiza- 
tion into being on a possible M-Day. 
The disruption which could well occur 
under such circumstances is obvious. 
Establishing these three commands 
outside of Washington now is consid- 
ered to be a vital and necessary pre- 
paredness measure which logically 
should not be postponed any further. 

“+I know you have probably heard 
rumors of this reorganization and ru- 
mors are usually very inaccurate; and 
for that reason, I want you to know 
the ‘why’ and ‘whyfor’ of the change.” 


OUR "SECRET WEAPON" 


In two world wars we’ve over- 
whelmed the enemy to a large extent 
by force of materiel. Our ability to 
make and transport materiel of war 
to the battlefield has been a major fac- 
tor in our winning these two wars. To- 
day, courageous and battle-wise Amer- 
ican troops in Korea, with a superior- 
ity in Weapons, equipment, and other 
supplies, are defeating an enemy great- 
ly outnumbering them. 

Emphasizing the role of logisties in 
no way detracts from the combat sol- 
dier’s importance. Rather it points up 
the only reason for logistie functions: 
to support and serve the combat sol- 
dier. For without his bravery and skill, 
what we produce and deliver to him is 
worthless. 

In Korea, as in all our campaigns, it 
is the man with the gun—the combat 
soldier—who wins the battles. Our lo- 
gistic know-how has enabled us to give 
the soldier what he needs to win bat- 
tles, at the same time maintaining him 
in combat at the lowest risk t 
life. 

Pride in our great capacity to sup- 
ply, however, has created a false belief 


that in time of war our supply barrel 


his own 


has no bottom. Sufficiency of raw ma- 
terials and American genius for mass 
production partly have been the cause 
Additionally, the 
troops usually got what they could use 


for this feeling. 


-often more than they could use— 
because the Army has always been 
quick to add to its own competence in 
the logistic field by adapting civilian 
techniques and skills in moving and 
distributing supplies. Rarely, except 
sometimes in the early stages of war, 
have American soldiers had to “do 
without” for any length of time. 
—Officers Call 
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In full panoramic detail, photo shows paratroop drop on Nardad, New Guinea, behind two spray-tank screens laid by Air + bat 


U N D E R 


By Major General E. F. Bullene 
Chief Chemical Officer, Dept. of Army 


Combat in Korea has brought into operation some new 
developments in the art of war, and, at the same time, some 
of the older methods which had been considered out-of-date 
have been dusted off and brought back into use. But to the 
veterans of World War II, there has been something miss- 
ing... the wholesale use of smoke screens. 

The lack of such smoke screens as were laid on the 
beaches of Salerno and Anzio, or along the Moselle and 
Rhine Rivers, can be attributed to one main reason in the 
battle for Korea—the non-appearance of Red airpower in 
any appreciable quantity. As a result, the familiar war 


The M-!| generator, developed early in World War ||, was heavy and unwieldy 
but it was by far the most efficient smoke producer ever built. 


communique phrase of World War II, “Under cover ¢'| so 
smoke our troops advanced .. .” has been as conspicuo) | 
by its absence as have been the grey blankets of observ 
tion-denying smoke, 

Perhaps the earliest historical reference to the use 
smoke in warfare is the Biblical account of the escape 
the Israelites from Egypt protected by a “pillar of clo) 
by day and a pillar of fire by night.” Evidence indicat: 
that the ancient Chinese used gunpowder as a smoke-makt 
long before they ever got around to lobbing cannonba\} 
with it. Both Caesar and Pompey used smoke as a weap 
of attack in landing operations during the civil wars 
the Roman Empire. 

From that point on for nearly ten centuries history ca 
ries only fleeting references to the use of smoke in batt 
and these were usually of the irritating or “stink-bom 
variety used to nauseate the enemy rather than to obscu 
operations. In 1667 a Dutch fleet captured a British fi 
at Landguard, in England, by placing the bombarding shi 
in such a position that the smoke from the guns blankete} | 
the fort and enabled troops to land with scaling ladder 
The French at Seneff, in 1674, hung smoke-produci! 
torches in the hedges, then quietly withdrew to other pos 
tions, leaving the enemy to blast away valuable ammuniti0 
on non-existent targets. Nearly a century later Charles \! 
of Sweden used smoke to cover a crossing of the Dwi 
River against the Russians. Reports vary as to how hed 
it; some saying he used damp grass, others crediting bu" 
ing tar barrels. . 

During the Napoleonic wars and later in the Ameri} § 
Civil War, the use of smoke for deceptive or screening P! 
poses virtually disappeared. Smoke, in fact, became m 
of a nuisance than a blessing. The black powder then us 
emitted great clouds of choking smoke, which, incidental 
told the enemy exactly where the guns were emplaced. Wit 
the advent of explosive shells, both the guns and the t 
gets were soon shrouded in smoke. In the Civil War, be! 
the North and the South occasionally fired fields and woe 
to create smoke, but it was always an on-the-spot expedie! 
and not a planned maneuver. Smoke from gunfire, in fa 
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sometimes so blanketed the battlefields that firing had to 

be called off temporarily to let the smoke clear. 

In the South African Wars, the Boers frequently fired 
the veldts to cover their retreats. This, however, was to 
| place a fire hazard in front of the pursuing British and 

it to create a smoke screen. The Boers, incidentally, regis- 
tered several loud complaints that the gunpowder used by 
the British “stank” to a point of being nauseating and was 
robably noxious. 

Smokeless powder was introduced by the French in 1885 
ind the imminenee of a return to visual operations impelled 

¢ British to make another try at smoke screening, About 
the turn of the century the British Army conducted a series 

f training maneuvers at Aldershot under smoke generated 
irom candles of a type ordinarily used to find leaks in drain 

pes. These, of course, were entirely ineffectual and the 
vhole experiment was dubbed a “miserable failure.” It 
sn't surprising that no further use or development of smoke 
vas made by any major army until the outbreak of World 
War I. It is unquestionably true, however, that it was the 
ery effectiveness of smoke as a screening agent that forced 
the development of smokeless powder. 

Although the armies constantly neglected smoke, the 
various navies jockeying for power prior to World War I 
lid not. The Germans made extensive experiments with 
hemical smoke generators on the aft decks of their ships 
as early as 1906, The American Navy in 1913, in maneuvers 
f Long Island, suecessfully tried out smoke screens made 
simply by cutting down the air supply to the fires under the 
ships’ boilers. When the First World War broke, the navies 
vere ready with smoke equipment. In 1915 several German 
Tulsers escaped from superior British units through smoke 
screens and the entire German fleet, aided by smoke gen- 
frators and floating pots, was able to out-maneuver and 
‘scape from the British Fleet at the Battle of Jutland in 
1916, although the Germans were outshipped, out-weighed 
ind out-gunned by nearly two-to-one. In the same year, 
the Austrian fleet used smoke to escape from the French 
fleet in the Mediterranean. 


lhe earliest recorded use of smoke in tactical land opera 


tions of World War I was north of the La Bassee Canal 
in France in the fall of 1914 when a company of the Brit- 
ish Devonshire Regiment escaped from an entrapment by 
firing a haystack and withdrawing under the protection of 
the smoke. Later a battery of artillery made good a with- 
drawal in the same manner. The actual planned use of 
smoke from special smoke generating equipment did not 
come until the following year during the summer of 1915, 
and closely coincided with the introduction of toxie gas 
warfare. Indeed, it is likely that the use of smoke actually 
came about as an adjunct to the use of gas. The dense 
clouds produced in damp weather by the release of chlorine 
effectively covered the German infantry advancing behind 
it and demonstrated clearly the tactical advantages of con- 
cealment during offensive action. 

The British went a step farther to stage attacks under 
artificially generated smoke cover without gas. This caused 
the Germans to don masks while the British advanced un- 
masked behind the harmless smoke. The British also learned 
some hard lessons in other deceptive uses of smoke, At Loos, 
in September of 1915, smoke was wrongly used as a blind 
by lighting candles in the British trenches, calling down 
upon their heads a heavy and deadly barrage of artillery 
fire. Thereafter, the British frequently smoked unoccupied 
sectors to make the enemy waste ammunition under the 
impression that an attack was imminent. Needless to say, 
the Germans quickly picked up such tactics and used them 
against the Allies. 

Generally speaking, the Germans took and held the ini- 
tiative in the development and use of smoke (as well as gas), 
but they were invariably outstripped almost at once by the 
Allies, especially the British. This is probably due to the 
fact that, in the later stages of the war, when smoke was 
really coming “into its own” the Germans were suffering 
a crippling shortage of chemicals. By mid-1915, the British 
had developed a smoke-pot that burned a mixture of pitch, 
tallow, black powder and saltpeter. Within two months, the 
Canadians staged the first really large-scale smoke opera- 
tion of the war in an attack against Messines Ridge, using 
smoke-filled shells fired from trench mortars. By 1918 the 


by Air Fuld battalion is shown landing at upper left, between the two banks of smoke. Enemy was entrenched on the hills in background | 
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The M-2 produced almost as much smoke as the M-! but was light enough to 

be handled by two men. Mounted on a jeep, it couid be moved about quickly 

for large-scale screening operations. Above shot was taken near Mantes 
France. 


use of white phosphorus and other smokes had become 
standard in all of the belligerent armies and was being 
projected primarily by chemical mortars, but also in hand 
and rifle grenades, artillery shells dropped from planes 
and spread by tanks generating their own smoke from 
chemicals in the exhaust stacks. The development of white 
phosphorus and other smokes by the Air Force and tanks 
as a smoke agent were still 
when the war ended. 

It is generally agreed that the tactical use of smoke in 
the first war lagged behind the use of gas as a sort of 
unwanted stepchild to the more important casualty-produc- 
ing weapon. But it is agreed that its use saved untold 
thousands of lives, contributed to successes on both sides 
in many important battles and made possible—or, at least, 
more effective—the massed tank tactics that eventually 
resulted in the cracking of the Hindenburg Line and the 
defeat of the German armies. 


in the experimental stages 


In the years between the two world wars, research and 
development in smoke screening received a tremendous 
boost, not all of it from the unsavory publicity it received 
from bootlegging operations here in the late twenties. The 


Fog oil screen laid to cover bridge traffic from direct enemy observation 
during Italian campaign shows its tactical advantages over earlier chemical 
smokes. Fog is non-irritating and not heavy enough to impede local operations 
(note shadows), but obscuration is totai within a few yards (background). 
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development of new smoking techniques and oul 
fact, closely paralleled the triple development of the g 
plane as a reconnaisance, bombing, and smoke-dispengj 
weapon. In other words, the airplane provided the sin 
taneous means for bombing and large-scale observat; 
thus vastly increasing the need for screening. At the sq 
time, the plane provided a means of laying a smoke-sere 
in a matter of seconds, a method so efficient as to ren¢ 
obsolete almost every smoke-laying device in use up 
that time. 

Even with new and improved smoke devices, we we 
by no means prepared for the eventualities of World Ws, 
II. The equipment we had at the time of Pearl Harbor wa 
adequate for both offensive and defensive tactical grow 
operations. But the indiscriminate bombing of cities a 
ports by the Germans and the later beachhead landing 
brought about a need for obscuration practices on a hithe 
to undreamed of scale. Fortunately, the Chemical Con 
was already working on still better smoke defenses. At| 
tempts to blanket the Panama Canal Locks in tests in 19 
had proved that neither white phosphorus nor sulph 
trioxide-chlorulfonie acid (FS) could produce enough smo} 
and that HC was not sufficiently persistent for such a bi 
job. The British ran into the same problem in their 194 
41 attempts to shield their industrial areas and ports, using | 
oil-burning pots manned by civilians. 

The British succeeded in producing the “Hasler” crud | 
oil burner, which, although mobile, was much too heavy f 
fast movement. In 1942, the Chemical Corps developed the} 
M-1 stationary generator, which produced a hydrocarb 
oil and water fog having much higher persistency, light-| 
diffusing and non-irritability qualities. Basie research ( 
the M-1 was conducted by Dr. Irving Langmuir of the Ger 
eral Electric Research Laboratories, who has since becon 


famous for his proclivities in artificial rain-making. Th 
machine was still too heavy and looked like an old-fashions 
horse-drawn fire engine, but it was by far the most efficier 
smoke-producer ever built. 

After Pear] Harbor some 15,000 of the M-1’s were set w 
around the Panama and Sault St. Marie Canal locks at 
also around the vital aircraft plants on the West Coast 
Another 20,000 of the generators were held in reserve ir! 
the event of enemy bombing in this country. The position: 
were held until the middle of 1943 when it became obvious 
that there would be no bombing here and the smoke com 
panies were moved to other theaters. In the meantime 
Chemical Corps technicians had succeeded in developin 
the M-2, a highly efficient two-man portable generator whit 
went into production in time for use in the invasion 0 
France. 

Space here will not permit anything but a sketchy ae 
count of the smoke operations in World War II. In thi 
beachhead operations in North Africa and Italy the us 
of smoke became standard practice and the demand f 
smoke equipment and personnel became so great that th 
supply never did quite catch up with the demand. In at: 
dition to the screening of actual invasions, smoke crews 
were called upon for the long-time task of screening por" 
installations from bombing raids, notably at Bizerte, Sale 
no, Anzio, Naples and Normandy itself. Effectiveness © 
such screening is borne out by the fact that at Naples, fo 
instance, between October, 1943 and June, 1944, not a sing! 
Allied ship was sunk in more than 40 air raids. The frus 
trated enemy airmen were reduced to the bombing am 
strafing of the smoke generating units, inflicting som 
casualties, As the Allied armies moved across France a 
into Germany, and with the decline of German air powe! 
the smoke units were pulled out of the port installations 


and moved in with the armies to screen battle operations 
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s and engineer projects. In all, smoke units 


river crossing 
participated in more than 100 operations in forward areas 


und burned more than 250,000 gallons of fog oil in support 


of infantry and engineer actions alone. 

By comparison, smoke saw little action in the Pacific. 
Its use was limited almost entirely to the Air Force, which 
ised smoke on a number of raids. Paratroopers took the 
Japanese airstrip at Nadzab in New Guinea in 1943 be- 
hind a spray-tank screen, and a large enemy shipping fleet 
was effectively clobbered in Simpson Harbor at Rabaul 
after planes blinded the heavy enemy antiaircraft batteries 
with white phosphorous bombs. Smoke was used occasional- 
ly in ground operations on Leyte and Luzon and by the 
Australians on Borneo. Generally, however, the nature of 
the terrain and the climate in the Pacific made smoke 
erations either ineffectual or unnecessary. A number of 
smoke generator units in Europe after V-E Day were alert- 
ed to go to the Pacifie for the invasion of Japan that never 
came off, 

Smoke played a large part in naval operations through- 
out the war, especially in the early stages prior to the ad- 
vent of radar. An instance was the first major engagement 
of the war when three British light cruisers, the Ajax, 
Achilles and Exeter, caught up with the German pocket 
battleship, Admiral Graf Spee, off the coast of Uruguay in 
December of 1939. The German ship vastly out-gunned the 
British cruisers and could easily have kept them at bay, 
but the British, through a masterful use of smoke screens, 
managed to get in close enough to bring the Graf Spee 
under their guns. The battleship called it quits, ran into 
Montevideo Harbor and scuttled herself. Later countless 
tons of Allied shipping were saved from the depredation 
if enemy submarines by the screening tactics of the escort- 
ing destroyers. When the Kamikaze raids became a serious 
threat to the beach operations at Okinawa, a Naval unit, 
lirected by a Chemical Corpsman, blanketed the entire 
beach and anchorage with smoke. None of the ships under 
the screen were hit by the suicide planes, but, significantly, 
ihe American destroyers outside the screen took a beating. 

In Korea, tactical and large-scale smoking activities have 
been negligible, but not because of any lack of preparation 
or willingness on the part of the Chemical Corps. Cireum- 
stances have been such that smoke just hasn’t been called 
for. The Communists’ almost total lack of air power and 
the relative paucity of enemy artillery have eliminated any 
need for smoke support. Large quantities of white phos 
phorus have been used, but almost entirely for anti-person- 
nel work rather than for screening. In most of the tactical 
operations, where smoke would normally have been used, 
either the Reds have cooperated by pulling out in advance 
or the weather has obliged by fogging up the countryside 
anyhow. In several large-scale operations, notably the In- 
chon landing and the withdrawal at Hungnam, smoke units 
and equipment were on hand, but in no instance did cir 
cumstances require smoke. 

As a result, the various Smoke Generator outfits sent to 
the Far East have largely spent their time on such routine 
tasks as mixing napalm at Air Force bases or in furnishing 
shower baths and fighting fires with chemical decontamina- 
tion equipment. Late last spring, a Chemical Corps smoke 
fenerator unit was sent to the front for use in combat, but 
at this writing they still haven’t run into any. The nearest 
they came to combat operation Was a two-day screening of 
the temporary bridges across the Han River south of Seoul 
‘0 protect the troops reentering the Korean capital. Enemy 


“tsistance, however, never materialized, The company made 


a dozen-odd dry runs for training purposes and to test 
fhemy reaction to smoke 


Landing craft moves shoreward behind screen laid down by floating smoke- 
pots. Fact that the men are sticking their necks out shows that this is a 
training operation and not the real thing 


Research and development in smoke is continuing apace 
at the Chemical Center at Edgewood, Md., most of it di- 
rected toward getting the bugs out of present equipment 
and the designing of more efficient smoke producers. Efforts 
are also being made to develop a white phosphorus that is 
not only more persistent but one that will not billow up- 
ward in a column. This fault has proved to be WP’s great- 
est drawback for screening purposes in both the Korean 
conflict and World War II. 

The future of smoke’s role in modern warfare is assured. 
It has been contended that the advent of radar and infra- 
red scanning devices, both of which will penetrate smoke, 
have made artificial obscuration by smoke obsolete. That 
admittedly is a possibility, certainly in so far as the screen- 
ing of ports and cities against high-level bombing is con- 
cerned. It is even more likely in naval engagements where 
ship’s positions can be pin-pointed through the thickest of 
smoke or fog. Nevertheless, the tactical use of radar in 
observing troop movements is still a long way off and artil- 
lery must still see what it is shooting at. As long as this is 
true, smoke will continue to be used to make the enemy 
work under conditions of night while our men work in the 
light of day. 


A good example of large-scale protective screening. Entire Allied port in- 
stallation at Palermo, Italy, here invisible in the center of the picture 
blanketed within a few minutes during an air raid alert 
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Full moon in late evening on the 
serene Pacific is usually a lovely and 
a marvelously peaceful balm. But there 
are times that are not usual. 

Among the complex and detailed Op- 
eration Orders for the night of August 
13, 1943 were those directed to a small 
sub-division of a Task Group of a Task 
Force. Two destroyers would act as 
convoy for three LST’s, would proceed 
ete... 

Arrive at 2330 off Kukumbona, pa- 
trol off-shore awaiting completion of 
loading of LST—, then proceed as di- 
rected by Group Commander. At 2330 
two dim, gray shapes in approximate 
column slipped onto a westerly course 
three hundred yards off the beach, 
slowed to ten knots, and made their 
presence known to the Group Com- 
mander, then took position and com 
menced a slow anti-submarine patrol. 


By Rear Admiral N. S. Prime, USN (Ret. 


The night was dark, completely dark, 
without moon or stars. A high stratus 
overcast blanketed the whole of Iron- 
Bottom Bay,—Savo, on the charts. 
Radars searched silently, picking out 
the shore-line and the vessels cruising 
on patrol as well as those anchored 
in the loading zones. There were no 
lights visible. 

The captain of the leading destroyer, 
that in which the division commander 
rode, hunched in the chair inside the 
bridge structure, just forward of the 
helm. Through his mind ran the orders 
he had received that afternoon. They 
told him enough to let him get to the 
right place at the right time; enough 
to give him a fairly clear idea of where 
he might expect to find the other groups 
of the force during the operation— 
but mighty little more than that. He 
searched the sky and was somewhat 


10 


reassured, With this overcast the de 
fensive position against bombers was 
good. Search-radar would find then 
and would direct the guns. It would be 
hard for them to be accurate in bomb 
drops. But if the overcast failed— 
what then? A bright moonlight nigh! 
would be a different story. He shrugge 
—no use borrowing trouble! 

Time passed slowly, The small, row 
tine noises of the ship went on with: 
out impact on the captain’s conscious 
ness. They were routine, normal; a 
therefore not important. Then th 
telephone, swiftly answered by thé 
quartermaster of the watch. “Yes- 
Aye—Aye,” the man hung up al 
turned. “Communication reports 
‘Condition Yellow,’ Sir,” he said. The 
Captain spoke softly, “Mister, you Wi 


please call the crew to Genera! Qual | 


ters.” 
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Minutes later all reports were in. 
The Captain acknowledged; went to 
the Public Address Mike and spoke. 
“Condition Red is reported now, men. 
Anticipate Air Attack from the North- 
west. We are now on course East. All 
guns train to the port quarter. Com- 
mence Radar Search. Director Control 
Five-inch; forties in Local.” He slowed 
to seven knots; called the Engine-Room 

~“Chief? All boilers on the line now, 
please. Ready for emergency powers.” 
He returned to the chair and waited. 
The intercom spouted. “Two Bogies, 
low, very fast, nearly overhead.” “Hard 
left,” the Captain said, “two hundred 
revolutions.” “I am reversing course 
to the left, speed twenty,” he told the 
fire-control. 

In an instant fireworks started from 
the shore. A battery of Army AA cast 
loose with rapid-fire. The battery was 
half a mile down the beach. Some light 
craft nearer to the battery added 20- 
millimeter fire to the 90’s. The Captain 
spoke, “Take a quick search all around. 
If you find nothing else get back on 
those two,’’ to the director. He waited, 
straightened out on course West and 
slowed to fifteen. A sudden smash of 
fire astern as every gun available down 
there let loose. Then a fearful roar, 
high crash of flame leaping outwards 
and then upwards. The beach and 
water suddenly illuminated for a 
thousand yards. A ship was hit, badly 
hit, probably gone. He searched up and 
to the west of the flames. They had 
dropped and would streak for home 
now. “Watch to Starboard,” he told 
the Public Address. A shadow, a streak 
just tinged by the reflected light, Oth- 
ers, too, had seen. The after Forty mil- 
limeter opened up. He watched the 
tracers. The enemy was not more than 
three hundred feet up, level off and 
full out. From the bridge the tracers 
looked left. “Good shooting,” he spoke 
aloud, and realized that all eyes were 
out to starboard. The ship was shak- 
ing and the gun-flashes blinding. He 
swiftly turned and watched the sur- 


face-radar screen. Nothing nearer than 
a thousand yards. 
A cheer broxe. To starboard the 


enemy showed a streak of light. A hit 
unquestionably. The Captain watched. 
Light grew stronger on the enemy 
plane. Its starboard engine was on fire. 
As he watched the plane wobbled, 
ducked to starboard, then plunged hard 
and straight and hit the water. Imme- 
diate explosion and then a pocket of 
flame dull red and shadowed by black 
smoke that was not seen except against 
the flame. So. Vengeance, but the cost 
was lop-sided in favor of the enemy. A 
ship, one, no matter what size, was far 
more valuable than the plane. A bitter 
dose, that. 

“Condition Green.’ General Quar- 
ters was secured and the slow patro! 


Was resumed. The Captain paced the 
bridge wing, now, and brooded. This 
was not well done. There was a fault, 
a glaring error in the thinking that 
had led to a lousy trade of one medium 
bomber for a ship and many lives. 
Sure, the best defense is a vigorous of- 
fense. Well, our forces had been offen- 
sive with everything they had. They 
had gotten the enemy, but too late. 
There should be a way, a method, a de- 
vice Which would hold and confuse the 
enemy bombers long enough for the 
guns to do their job. Nothing could be 
100°, of course, but this sort of thing 
that had just happened must be cut to 
a minimum. Hell, it could have been us. 
The Captain was pretty tired. He 
turned to the business at hand. Still, 
the problem bothered him, stayed with 
him. He put it in the back of his mind, 
determined to think it out later. 

Through the night, the next day and 
the next night the slow convoy made 
its way through quiet seas. Radars 
searched vainly. No enemy showed. The 
operation approached its climax. That 
second night had been like the first, 
overcast and dark. The ships were 
practically invisible one from the other. 
The Captain studied his almanac. It 
told him that the moon was one night 
short of full, and that moonrise was 
about 1900. Only the heavy overcast 
caused the darkness, then. And what 
would tomorrow bring? He hoped, but 
thought it unlikely that our luck would 
hold. The percentage was against it. 
Three nights out of three were too 
much. Who wrote these Operation Or- 
ders, anyhow. Didn’t he have an al- 
manac and know that the moon was 
full? 

The next day was hell. Pure, un- 
adulterated hell. The dawn landing 
was opposed by enemy air strength, to 
begin with. Not that it did them any 
good, for their bombs were 100% 


misses, we had no casualties, and the 


ADMIRAL PRIME 


V2 


bay was churned up with shipg rag; 

around trying to avoid bombs and. 
keep off the beaches, and at the gap, 
time firing everything they had at} 
Japs. Very exhausting. And jn 4 
middle of it the air search radar we 
out. Completely. Kaput. Burned 

transformer and no spare. Not at, 
funny. 


enemy lost three planes. But the J 


Soon after dawn the main body 
the force left the area to return: 
Three LST’s were left on ¢ 
beach unloading, and two destroye 
were left in the bay to guard the 
They looked small and lonely. The 
were lonely, and they felt small. Th | 
leader’s skipper called the other ¢ 
talkie. “My search is out. Please repor 
everything in the air other than ours 
He got an “Aye, Aye,” and was le 
with his worries. 

After the third enemy attack, abou 
three that afternoon, he checked wit 
the Chief. The report was fifty tho 
sand gallons on hand. Another worr 
He figured that he could take mayb 
two more attacks and get home safel; 
More than two and he might be left 
helpless with dead fires. Well, that was 
up to the enemy. He reported to th: 
Division Commander. “Jim, all righ 
so far, but I’m worried about tonight 
We'll get out about 2030, if the unload 
ing goes as it has up to now and th: 
enemy doesn’t get in our hair again te 
day. They’ve lost six so far, and I thin 


base. 


they'll lay off till after dark. But the | 


moon will be full and high tonight, an 
with this clear day we have to expect 
a night as bright as day. As I see i! 
we haven’t enough force to do a goo 


protection job with guns, and our own} 


air cover will be gone at dark. I pro 
pose to use smoke as the opportunity 
arises. Will you give permission ani 
tell our friend over there?” The Con: 
modore thought it over and concurreé 
“We'll be very fortunate to ge 
through,” he said. The Captain com 
curred with that, though silently. He 
wished he were a very long way from 
there. 

One more attack came, late in the 
afternoon. This one was all air, The 
fighters were superbly led on that one, 
and not a bogie got through. Our boys 
got nine and lost two, and the red cir 
cles fled for home. At 1490 the ships 
on the beach reported they would b 
done in a half hour, and we stood i! 
to pick up the Task Force Commande! 
from shore. One lone enemy searth 
plane was reported, far off. That was 
bad. It meant that we would surely g@ 
it that night. As the formation got oll 
of the bay and went into the straits 
the enemy watcher closed in to make 
sure of his count. He had guts. Passing 
within fifteen hundred yards, low ane 


north of the pass, he lazily passed from 
port to starboard across the ships 
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sterns. Swinging the guns to starboard 
we fired everything. All that happened 
was that the Captain, sighting through 
the starboard pelorus, got himself 
hlasted off the bridge platform by the 
fre of Number Two five-inch. It was 
a very sore three-striper who was 
elped to his feet, shocked and dazed, 
and deaf as a post. There was nothing 
permanent about it, though, and twen- 
ty minutes later he felt that all his 
rears were back in mesh again. 

The moon was not silver. It was gold. 
You felt that you could reach out and 
touch it. You wished you could point a 
five-inch at it and put out the light. 
Formation speed was ten and a half 
knots. Without air cover; with no 
search-radar; with that moon we were 
naked. Doom was a sword and its point 
was at the back of the Captain’s neck. 
He called the engine-room. “Chief to 
the bridge.”” When he came the Captain 
pointed to the formation. “They will 
certainly come,” he said. “We are sit- 
ting ducks. We have no radar that will 
pick them up, and our shooting will 
be blind. It is up to you. Go down and 
check all the smoke cocks. To hell with 
the oil. When I call for smoke I want 
gobs of it, all of it you can give me. 
And when I want clear stacks you give 
me those, too.” The Chief gave his 
“Aye, Aye,” and went below. 

They came at 2130, The junior ship, 
to the southard of the formation, re- 
ported bogies to the north at twenty 
thousand yards. Wind was light, seven 
knots out of the east. “Well,” said the 
Captain to himself, “Here goes noth- 
in.” With the enemy at a calculated 
fourteen thousand yards, he turned 
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down wind, went to twenty-five knots, 
and called for boiler smoke. He got it. 
Smoke poured out of the stacks; thick, 
heavy, oily smoke. Steaming north, 
west, and south, weaving and cireling 
the ship made smoke over an area two 
to three miles square for forty-five min 
utes. Finally, moving to the downwind 
side of the blanket, the Captain 
changed course to upwind, stopped 
smoke, and slowed to ten knots to 
minimize wake. The smoke. blanket 
stayed thick and heavy, moving slowly 
down-wind, and held its shape well. 
After ten minutes of holding his breath 
the Captain sighed, changed course to 
the right and went after the formation 
at twenty knots. He went to the talkie. 
“Where are bogies?” he said. He never 
heard the reply. A voleano of noise and 
flame burst from the sea on the star- 
board quarter as a stick of four heav- 
ies blew on impact with the water. 
“Hard left,” he shouted. “Three sev- 
enty turns.” “Make smoke.” and the 
ship made speed and smoke as it head- 
ed for the formation to cover it with 
a blanket as swiftly as could be. Into 
the talkie the Captain spoke. “Make 
smoke, cover formation, seatter for- 
mation.”” A minute later, with the 
LST’s in the midst of their turns a 
second stick of hombs blew close aboard 
one, the center. In another minute they 
were blanketed. For one hour and 
twenty minutes, then, the two destroy- 
ers maneuvered at high speed to wind- 
ward of the formation, keeping tabs 
on all ships by radar, and made smoke 
enough to keep the slow ships com- 
pletely hidden. Then, with no warning 


at all, the moon disappeared. So did all 


light. The overcast had blanketed down 
again. In two minutes the juniors re- 
ported all bogies off screen. They had 
gone home, defeated, by smoke. 


In talking it over afterwards with 
the Task Force Commander and the 
Division Commander the 


skipper ex 
plained himself. “I’v¢ never been up 
there at night with a n oon,” he said. 
“I couldn’t be sure how fai away they 
could see the formation. If I could give 
them a false formation, a smoke-blan- 
ket that didn’t cover any ships, I 
thought that maybe I could fool them 
into dropping in the smoke or maybe 
get them so confused they could not 
find the formation after I got through. 
And I think it was successful 


though they did find us, 


, too, Even 
and through 
us, the formation. We simply didn’t 
have enough ships to keep the thing 
going long enough and still to protect 
the group in case the trick failed. One 
ship had to do it all. At that, I believe 
it was chance that led to the Japs find- 
ing us after we got out from under. 
And the whole plan, I think, has merit 
and should be studied and perfected 
as a procedure. After all, we had a 
slow-moving column, a bright night, 
insufficient power to protect, yet here 
we are, all safe and sound. The proof 
of the pudding is still in the eating. 
And we were protected by smoke and 
nothing but smoke.” And he added, 
“Anyhow, I’ve been on my feet for 
fifty-two hours. Me for the sack.” “Mr. 
Jackson, she’s yours. Call me if we’re 
attacked or when you sight Savo 
Island. Secure from General Quarters 
and set the watch. And whenever you 


need to, make Smoke,” 
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In the history of the Chemical Corps, the 9th of April, 
1951, will go down as a most important date. On this day, 
the Army Chemical Training Center was activated at Fort 
McClellan, Alabama, and at long last the Corps had an 
adequate home in which to conduct all of its training activi- 
ties. 

Department of Army General Order 17 created the 
Chemical Training Center and placed under its command 
the Chemical Replacement Training Center, the Chemical 
Corps School and all Chemical Corps Troop units to be 
stationed at Fort McClellan. 

The choice of Fort McClellan as the post on which to 
concentrate the Corps’ Training and Troop activities was 
a splendid one. Most of the credit for this must be given to 
the Chief Chemical Officer, Major General FE. F. 
whose vigorous action secured this training site for the 


sullene, 


Chemical Corps. 

Fort McClellan was first established in 1917 as an artil 
lery range and then covered only about 1000 acres, In 1929, 
it was officially created a “Fort” and designated an In 
fantry Post. In the early part of World War IJ, the 27th 
Infantry Division was trained here and for the rest of the 
war, the Post was used as an Infantry Replacement Train 
ing Center. Expansion during the war years was very great. 
The main post and the artillery ranges now cover more 
than 40,000 acres. 

Many famous officers have commanded Fort McClellan, 
among them Lt. Gen. Simon Bolivar Buckner, who was 
killed on Okinawa, and Lt. Gen. James A, Van Fleet, bril 
liant commander of the III Corps in Europe, and now the 
Commanding General of the Eighth Army in Korea. 

The Fort is located in the foothills of the Appalachian 
Mountains of northeastern Alabama. The elevation of the 
cantonment area is about 800 feet, while the hills which 
form the outer rim of the Main Post rise to heights of 
over 2100 feet. 

Training areas and ranges are among the most complete 
in the Army. The Post has two known distance ranges, 
each with eighty firing points. There are small arms transi 
tion and field firing ranges, two complete village fighting 
courses, rifle and hand grenade ranges and courts, machine 
gun ranges and close combat courses. There are ranges for 
rocket launchers, mortars of all calibers, recoilless rifles, 
flame throwers and tanks. All of these are located on the 
Main Post and they are sited both for realism and for 
proximity to the cantonment areas. Our Chemical Corps 
troops can march from their barracks areas to any range 
in 30 minutes or less. Outdoor training areas are extensive 
and the varied terrain permits realistic conduct of all types 
of field exercises. 

The Pelham Range is a separate reservation located 
about 5 miles west of the main post. It covers over 22,000 
acres and is used for maneuvers and as a firing range for 
artillery, heavy mortars and tanks. The terrain is not as 
hilly as that of the Main Post but is rolling country, partly 
wooded. The impact areas are quite large and observation 
is excellent. The ground forms lend themselves admirably 
to the conduct of combat training. 

On the Main Post, the recreation and welfare facilities 
are excellent. There are chapels in each troop area and 
the lovely Silver Chapel at Post Headquarters. There is a 
main Service Club in the center of the Post and also branch 
Service Clubs. All are fully furnished and equipped. Four 
motion picture theatres and an open air theatre provide 
plenty of room for troop entertainment. A mammoth con- 
crete ampitheatre, seating 18,000 people, is used for boxing 
matches and soldier talent shows. 

The Newcomen Library is one of the outstanding fea 
tures of Fort McClellan. The present collection of ove 
20,000 volumes is growing steadily and current magazines 
and newspapers are available to all troops. The Library 


is beautifully furnished and adequately staffed with ex- 
cellent Army Librarians. 
Five mil 


s of four lane concrete boulevard separate Fort 
McClellan from its own city of Anniston, Alabama. This 
community of over 40,000 population has well-earned its 
name of “The Model City.” Back in 1883, the founders 
planned and built an ideal town and their descendants have 
lived up to the high principles of their forefathers. 

Anniston is the largest producer of cast iron soil pipe and 
fittings in the world and it is the largest textile center in 
Alabama. This diversified manufacture helps to create a 
sound prosperity. 

But of far greater importance than their material pos- 
sessions is the fine spirit of the people of Anniston. The 
citizens of the Model City feel that Fort McClellan is really 
a part of their own community and that the Army people 
stationed there are not merely to be welcomed to Anniston 
as visitors, but are to be considered as full fledged members 
of the city. 

The first Commanding Officer of the Army Chemical 
Training Center was Col. Theodore P. Gahan, who arrived 
at Fort McClellan on 9 April, 1951, with nine officers and 
twenty-two enlisted men, to activate the Center and to 
prepare for the arrival and operation of its subordinate 
units. The C.P. was set up in one of the permanent bar- 
racks buildings of the Main Post and the Staff went to 
work. There was much to be done but the job carried on 
smoothly from the very beginning. 

Fort McClellan, a Third Army installation, is commanded 
Wessels, who with all 
of his Staff, has given the Chemical Corps the finest co- 


by Brigadier General Theodore F. 


operation. General Wessels and his people operate on the 
principle of “The Staff serves the Troops,” and the service 
thus rendered has been splendid. 

The advance party of the Chemical Replacement Center 
arrived from Edgewood late in April. Then men went to 
work with a will and all was in readiness for the main 
body when it moved early in May. Good prior planning 
effected the movement of the entire Replacement Training 
Center with all of its personnel and equipment from Edge- 
wood to Fort McClellan with a shut down of training of 
only two weeks. Within seven days of its arrival at the 
Fort, the whole RTC was in full operation. 

A Chemical Corps Leadership School was established in 
June. Carefully selected trainees are sent to this school 
upon completion of Basic Training. The course is of eight 
weeks duration and it is rugged. Students are trained in 
the principles of leadership and in methods of military in- 
struction and much emphasis is placed on physical con- 
ditioning. All students are volunteers and the esprit de 
corps and smart appearance of these fine young men is an 


Enlisted men's barracks, Army Chemical Training Center, Fort McClelian, Ala 
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Headquarters, Army Chemical Training Center, Fort McClellan, Ala. 


inspiration to everyone at Fort McClellan. The Leadership 
School furnished the Guard of Honor for all visiting VIPs 
and this guard has rendered the honors for over a dozen 
generals and for numerous lower ranks, all of whom have 
been loud in their praises for these future leaders of our 
Army. 

Early in May, two Reserve Chemical Corps units were 
called to active duty at Fort McClellan. These were a Chem- 
ical Service Battalion Headquarters and Headquarters 
Detachment and a Chemical Depot Company. When they 
reported in, they were barely up to cadre strength but fil- 
lers were obtained promptly and both units started their 
training at full strength. These organizations may well be 
the foundation of a Unit Training Center at Fort McClel- 
lan. 

The Chemical Corps School began to phase out of Edge- 
wood, Maryland, on 1 July, sending advance parties to 
Fort McClellan shortly thereafter. On 15 August, the 
School was officially transferred to its new home. The 
School will re-open on 17 September and in October it will 
be operating on a full schedule of classes. The School is 
housed in a large masonry and steel permanent barracks 
which has been completely remodeled into a school build- 
ing with more classrooms and office space than the school 
had at Edgewood. Pending legislature will permit the con- 
struction of a new school with all supporting buildings, in- 
cluding quarters for Staff, Faculty and Students. 


The present Commandant of the Chemical Corps Seho 
is Col. Ragnar E. Johnson, who took over command upp 
arrival of the School at Fort McClellan. 

The School troops, consisting of the Composite Trop; 
Unit and the School Department, arrived in August ap 
assisted in the preparation of buildings and other ingtg 
lations for the use of the School. 

On 18 August, Brigadier General Leonard J. Greeley as 
sumed command of the Army Chemical Training Cente; 
General Greeley’s long Army service includes much coy 
mand and staff experience, which will be of great value t 
the Chemical Corps in the accomplishment of its training 
missions. 

The concentration of all Chemical Corps training activi. 
ties at Fort McClellan will immediately improve the quality 
of the Corp’s military education. It is General Greeley’s 
goal that Chemical Corps officers and men shall be the 
finest trained personnel in the Army. Much hard work lies 
ahead but the physical means are at hand, capable people 
are available and under General Greeley’s leadership, this 
objective will be attained. 


AFCA TO AWARD PLAQUES TO TOP 
MAN OF EACH LEADERSHIP COURSE 


The Armed Forces Chemical Association has set 
up an award to be given to the outstanding man of 
each Leadership Course at the Army Chemical 
Training Center. This action was taken by the 
Executive Committee of the Association at their 
monthly meeting in September. The Committee 
recognizes that these leadership courses are of 
great significance to the Chemical Corps. Many of 
the graduates of each course will become officers 
of the Corps, others will become noncommissioned 
officers. The award will exemplify the Association's 
deep interest and concern in this important phase 
of the training program. 

Selection of the recipient of these awards, which 
will consist of a suitably engraved plaque, will be 
made the Training Command. The presentation 
will be sponsored by the Fort McClellan Chapter 
of the Association. The winners will be reported, 
and pictured, in the publications of the Association. 


Original officers and enlisted men assigned to Army Chemical Training Center, Fort McCiellan, Ala., when the ACTC was organized 9 April 1951! 
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on. . Well. we start with our coal. salt and limestone 
We’re ve rsatile resources. And then they beget. Limestone and coke beget lime 
— and carbon dioxide. Ammonia and carbon dioxide beget 
- ammonium bicarbonate. Ammonium bicarbonate and salt brine 
at W vandotte beget sodium bicarbonate. Bicarbonate plus heat begets 
1 soda ash. Soda ash and lime beget caustic soda. And that’s just 
part of one family which also includes chlorine. hydrogen 
dry ice, calcium chloride, and calcium carbonate. 
. In addition we have a family of organic chemicals including 
tA anionic and nonionic detergents, and sodium CMC (a detergent 
Ne promoter). And then these and our inorganics beget 
E to create several hundred individual cleaning products for 
every kind of institutional, industrial or technical use. 
Would you like to know more about Wyandotte? Why not write? 


Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation is one of the world’s major pro- 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


ducers of soda ash, caustic soda, bicarbonate of soda, chlorine, dry Wyandotte, Michigan * Offices in Principal Cities 


ice, and calcium carbonate. Wyandotte produces glycols and related 


compounds, certain aromatic sulfonic acid derivatives and other 
organic intermediates. Wyandotte is also the world’s largest manu 


facturer of specialized cleaning compounds for business and industry. 
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BEST NAVY ACTION SHOT .. . of the Korean war this photo has been called. The tragic shot was taken as an ROK ship operating with U. S. minesweepers in 
Korea minefields exploded a mine. The two ships seen minesweeping are the USS KITE (AMS 22) and USS REDHEAD (AMS 34), veterans of Korean combat 
sweeping. 


By R. M. Hartmann, Lt. Cmdr. USNR 


“T didn’t know it could be done,” said Lieut. Col, R. S. 


Emmerick, USA, senior KMAG officer on Korea’s east coast 

throughout the first six months of United Nations retreat S 

and advance. He was referring to fire support by the USS 

MISSOURI w i ACE 


whose shells were bursting among enemy 
troops three hundred yards in front of his foxhole. The 


next day the Colonel led his troops on the UN offensive that 
went 250 miles in two weeks with naval artillery paving the 
way along the Pusan-Manchurian transportation system. 
Another thing the colonel as well as most military people 
may not realize is that before the MISSOURI or any fire 
support ships can get close to shore in Korea’s shelving 
shallow waters, little minesweepers must go in first and 
clear large areas from possible enemy mines so the large 
ships ean be risked in primary bombardment missions and 
close fire support of troops up to twenty miles inland. 
Minesweepers have other jobs besides certifying safe 
passage for combat ships around Korea. Troop ships, sup- 
ply and amphibious units must be able to go anywhere 


SALLY 


FRIENDLY KOREANS AND MEN OF MINE SQUADRON THREE . .. post a 

sign on the beach at Wonsan to greet troops and marines who landed after 

the minesweepers cleared channels ard anchorages through the biggest mine- 

field known. Four minesweepers were losi but not a single transport or support 
ship was damaged 
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operations plans dictate, Again, minesweepers go in ahead 
into channels, ports and harbors, if necessary weeks before 
a landing and sweep enemy mine fields, often under fire 
from shore batteries. 

Because of their tremendous power and the slim chances 
for detection, no weapon is more feared by sailors than 
underwater mines. In Korea the communists have used 
mines extensively in attempts to prevent or delay support 
of outnumbered UN ground forces ashore. At Wonsan the 
Navy believes communists assembled and laid thousands of 
mines and it is known that mines are still being laid in 
smal] numbers at night by small enemy craft that evade 
our patrols in fog and rough weather. This makes the haz- 
ardous minesweeping job a never-ending one. Yet after 
over a year of war in Korea, the mine force is able to boast 
that not a single ship that has sailed in waters swept by 
them has been damaged. This adds up to one hundred per- 
cent success in a task where a relatively few minesweepers 
have had to work continuously sweeping and resweeping 
huge expanses of water on both coasts of the island-dotted 
peninsula. 

The same “no damage” success does not hold true for the 
minesweepers themselves or ships which have steamed in 
unswept coastal waters. Four U.S. minesweepers have been 
lost with heavy casualties in enemy minefields off Korea’s 
east coast. Two ROK minesweepers have also exploded 
after hitting the big russian-type mines. Three U. S. de- 
stroyers have hit mines and although all managed to make 
port, they were put out of action for months and lost many 
men, killed or wounded by the underwater blasts. 

In all, nearly one quarter of the Navy’s war casualties 
in Korea have been the result of enemy mines. Pointing up 
the dangerous work of the minesweepers, a mine force mak- 
ing up less than two per cent of all naval personnel in the 
Far East, have suffered about one-fifth of all casualties 
listed as dead or missing alone. It is only fair to point out 


that when a ship explodes a mine, the proportion of dead 
and missing to wounded is much higher than average. 

In addition to the U.S. Navy ships sunk or damaged by 
mines, other UN ships have suffered losses as well as a 
number of units of the small ship ROK Navy. 

“You can’t spend many months in mined waters without 
getting it... and still not believe in luck,” said Lieut. Ed 
Flynn of Ozone Park, N. Y., commanding officer of the USS 
INCREDIBLE (AM 249), when the ship returned in 
August to the states after three and a half years in the 
Far East. He vividly recalled six particular times when 
he was sure his ship would be blown up. In her closest call, 
the INCREDIBLE survived the thirty minutes at Wonsan 
when the tw» other minesweepers in their three ship for- 
mation hit mines and sank in front of her. The INCRED- 
IBLE was maneuvered into safe water under fire from 
shore batteries and managed to rescue twenty-seven sur- 
vivors from the USS PIRATE and PLEDGE. 

One of the three types of minesweepers operating in the 
Korean war, the INCREDIBLE is an AM (fleet mine- 
sweeper), a 180-foot, steel-hulled ship with a crew of about 
eighty-six officers and men. Similar in type to the PIRATE 
and PLEDGE which went down at Wonsan, these AM’s 
have been in the Far East since the end of World War II 
or shortly thereafter. When the Korean war began they 
shifted into combat sweeping and have participated in 
every minesweeping operation on the east coast from Po- 
hang in the south to Shongjin, near the Manchurian border. 

The AM minesweepers were built in large numbers dur- 
ing World War II. During the Philippines campaign and 
on to the end of the war in Japanese home waters, they 
swept mines in huge formations of thirty-six ships and 
more. Other jobs found them used as picket ships off Oki- 
nawa and as antisubmarine escorts for slow cargo ship 
convoys. Later some of this class were “lend-leased” to 
tussia and Nationalist China. As a type, these ships are 


A few hours after the U.S.S. BRUSH struck a mine in North Korean waters her Sister Destroyer, the U S.S. MADDOX rushed to her assistance. The explosion 
tore a hole 75 feet in circumference in the side of the BRUSH and took the lives of 13 of her crew. The injured were transferred to the MADDOX over lines 


between the two ships. The BRUSH was taken 475 miles to port by her gallant crews 
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designed higher operating speed, less maneuverability an 
deeper draft for minesweep work in shallow waters an¢ 
close to shore in restricted channels. In the first phase of g 
minesweeping mission, these ships lead the way and j 
short time open approach channels for the smaller, shalloy 
draft ships which take over in the shelving waters neayre 
the Korean landing beaches and port anchorages. The DM's 
with their destroyer-type armament, fire control and song 
equipment act as escorts and supply fire support to the 
smaller minesweepers which often sweep within range of 


enemy guns. Besides their minesweeping work, they haye 
been used flexibly in independent bombardment missions 
and patrol and search routine in the UN Blockade and 
Escort Force. 

With their larger ship, seakeeping characteristics, the 
ID)M’s are the “luxury liners” of the mine force. More self. 
sufficient and comfortable for the crew, these ships’ versa- 
tile abilities keep them in the war zone for two or three 
months at a time before they are ordered to return to Japa- 


nese ports for short periods of recreation and maintenanee 
work. With minesweeping their primary job, shore bom- 
bardment, escort and patrol, and fire support assignments 
keep them busy too. 


Also veterans of peacetime minesweeping in Japanese 
waters before the Korean fighting started, the 1) MS’s have 
been on the spot in every kind of naval surface action. The 
USS ENDICOTT (DMS 35) is typical of the ships of 
MINRON ONE in the Far East. At one time she reported 
to the U. S. 25th Division, and fired in direct support of 
troops at Chin Hae, west of Pusan, in the days of the Pusan 


Ld perimeter. Her main batteries fired direct and indirect by 


PUTTING ON THE BRAKES .... the winchman on board an auxiliary mine- day, and interdiction fire at night. 


sweeper checks the sweep cable streaming off the drums. In heavy weather fhe ENDICOTT was at Wonsan and rescued over 
the little ships are roughriding and handling the gear is a job for sailors with TI and 


plenty of strength and stamina. hundred survivors of the minesweeper sinking there. She 


silenced enemy guns in a thirty-five minute engagement. 
At Hungnam the ENDICOTT and other minesweepers 


giving way to the 220 foot AM, a slightly larger, more pow- cleared a channel and embarkation area for the transports 
erful fleet minesweeper several of which have been activated which took 105 thousand of our troops out of encirclement 
from mothballs and ordered to the Far East as replace- after the Chinese entered the war. Later, in a winter bliz 
ments for the 180’s. Often in the division and squadron or- zard, she was first at the scene when the Thailand frigate 
ganization for minesweep operations, the AM type is desig- PRASAE went aground on the enemy held coast and he! 
nated as flagship and acts as command ship for a group com- boat rescued men from the churning breakers. 
posed largely of smaller wooden-hulled auxiliary units, the To a large majority of Navy men at sea, anyone wh 
AMS’s. can consider a DMS in a class with “luxury liners” by an) 
Another type ship which has been employed extensively stretch of the imagination must really have rough duty 
in minesweeping in the Korean campaign, the DMS (de- Still, this is true of the men who ride the wooden-hulled, 
stroyer minesweeper) is a high-speed, destroyer hull design. 136-foot AMS (auxiliary minesweeper) type ships. By fa 
These ships, few in number, have been valuable in open the most numerous of the minesweepers in the Pacific min 
water clearance sweeps. They are handicapped by their command, these rugged little ships, slightly bigger than a 
FLEET MINESWEEPER .. . the USS INCREDIBLE (AM 249) has lived up to her name. The survivor of a three ship minesweeping formation at Wonsan wher 


her two sister ships exploded mines and sank in a few minutes, the INCREDIBLE returned to the U. S. after over three years in the Far East in August. Black 
dots on the side of the bridge structure tally tre mines swept in Korea. 
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Here churns one of war's deadliest 
chemicals. 


Napalm, the Army’s flaming jelly of 


destruction, is coming from this 20th 
Century devil’s caldron...and at a rate 
heretofore believed impossible. 

The impossible is happening at Ferro 
Chemical Division’s newly completed 
plant in Bedtord, Ohio, where modern, 
continuous-production machinery is 
turning out Napalm by the ton. 

It began in World War II when Ferro, 
with the Chemical Corps, first tackled 
the obstacles to developing and mass- 
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ompounding Hell-Fire 


producing this lethal inferno. Since then, 
in 80-gallon airplane wing tanks 
hand and tank-mounted flame throwers 

. Napalm has burned a fearsome com- 
bat record, second only to the atom bomb, 
in destructive violence. 

In war and peace Ferro’s engineering- 
plus-chemistry teamwork is busy de- 
veloping, improving and producing for 
today’s needs and tomorrow's. Success 
of this teamwork is visible in many 
fields: ceramics, plastics, porcelain 
enamel, chemicals, and electrical heat- 
ing. May we help you in one of them? 
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tuna boat, have proved themselves the workhorses of the 
fleet. 

Among the smallest commissioned ships that fly our flag 
in Korean waters, these minesweepers have a normal com. 
plement of about twenty-nine men and four officers. Their 
“heavy” armament consists of a forty millimeter mount and 
several twenty milimeters. With these guns, they have oftey 
returned enemy shore battery fire. More often the guns are 
used to sink or explode mines swept by other ships in the 
sweep formation. 

Most of the AMS’s that are still sweeping Korea’s coastal] 
shelf and ports were in the Far East working with the 
180’ AM’s in post war clearance of Japanese harbors, A 
few others have joined them since the start of the Korean 
fighting from west coast U.S. training groups and the 
reserve fleet. Employed as the backbone of every sweeping 
operation in Korean waters, the AMS ships generally get 
up to ten days in port for repairs and upkeep for every 
forty they spend sweeping. 

Although not considered in the hazardous duty category 
for pay purposes, the long periods of daily work in danger- 
ous enemy-mined waters under constant threat of being 
blown to bits at any moment without warning, subjects the 
crews of the tiny vessels to the same combat fatigue that 
affects airmen and submariners after a long war patrol. 

It is unusual for the sweepers to continue operations after 
nightfall, but their duties during darkness often include 
patrols inshore off enemy held land to prevent the remining 
of channels and previously swept areas by intercepting the 
small enemy craft that slip out under cover of heavy 
weather and fog to plant a few more mines. 

Life on the AMS’s is simple and rugged. In even mod- 
erate seas the small ships buck and pitch, making it diff- 
cult to do more than keep the ship operating. Streaming 
and recovering their sweep gear on the heaving decks takes 
strength and stamina. Capacity for provisions, fresh water, 
ammunition and fuel is limited so that the ships need close 
support in the operating areas for frequent replenishment. 
During bad weather sometimes lasting days, the cook finds 
that coffee and sandwiches are the staples for any and every 
meal consumed. As on the larger AM and IMS types, all 
men are required to remain topside with helmet and life- 
jacket on for safety against a mine explosion during the 
twelve or more hours of sweeping. In winter weather with 
cramped deck space, this keeps the crew physically uncom- 
fortable. The never-ending waiting, wondering if their ship 
will hit a mine without warning, hour after hour and day 
after day, keeps them mentally uncomfortable. 

In their infrequent stays in port between sweeping as- 
signments, there is a constant round of work. Maintenance 
and upkeep repairs, cleaning the precious evaporators which 
at sea give each man a small ration of fresh water for 
drinking and washing, renewal of scarce spare sweep geal, 
and setting foot on land again; these things consume the 
short hours away from Korea’s coastal dangers. 

The officers and men that man the Navy’s minesweepers 
in combat are strong young men who display the highest 
kind of team spirit, morale and aggressive leadership. The 
officers develop in mature command attributes far beyond 
the average for their age. Responsibility for the safe move 
ments of a bombardment ship (for the Missouri, world’s 
largest battleship), in the hands of a lieutenant (junior 
grade) commanding an AMS, by virtue of his decision that 
a certain area is mine-free, requires the finest judgment. 

Knowledge of the importance of their essential work (al: 
though often unrecognized by their own and other services) 
has developed in the minesweepers a confidence which is Tf 
flected in the high standards of their little ships. “Where the 
Fleet Goes, We’ve Been,” is the motto they carry to ever! 
port and Officers Club in the Far East. And when the \ 
Corps and marines were landed at Wonsan through chal 
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nsan operation caught military planners with They have successfully opened the port and are still, nearly 
osed to the unpublicized facts of mine warfare. a year later, enlarging the swept area in the vicinity and 
It is a basic fact that any small maritime nation, even with south along the coast. The continuing seige of the port 
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this denial can endure depends on the quality tober were slowed with the onslaught of winter in the 
nd quantity of the attackers’ mine force on the scene. (Continued on Page 46) 
onsan the magnitude of the problem facing our 
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GROUP AND SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


ASSOCIATION 


THE ARMED 


Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, Il. 

Aerial Products. Inc., Elkton, Md. 

Affiliated Gas Equipment, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Air Reduction Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Allen Manufacturing Company, Inc., Nashville, Tenn. 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
American Aniline Products, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
American Cyanamid Company, New York, N. Y. 
American Stove Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


American Zine, Lead & Smelting Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


Armstrong Cork Company, Lancaster, Pa. 

Atlas Powder Company, Wilmington, Del. 

Baker & Company, Inc., Newark, N. J. 
Bastian-Blessing Company, The, Chicago, III. 
Bastian-Morley Company, Inc., LaPorte, Ind. 
Bechtel Corporation, San Francisco, Calif. 

Bird Machine Company, South Walpole, Mass. 
Blaw-Knox Construction Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Blickman, S., Inc., Weehawken, N. J. 

Bolta Company, The, Lawrence, Mass. 

Bridgeport Brass Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Bristol-Myers Company, New York, N. Y. 

Brown Company, Berlin, N. H. 

Buffalo Electro-Chemical Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Canfield, H. O., Company, The, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Casco Products Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Celanese Corporation of America, New York, N. Y. 
Central Foundry Company, The, Newark, N. J. 
Chamberlain Corporation, Waterloo, Iowa 

City Chemical Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dexter Company, The, Fairfield, lowa 

Diamond Alkali Company, Cleveland, Ohio 

Dow Chemical Company, Midland, Mich. 


Dunham, C. A., Co., Chicago, Il. 


E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 


Eaton Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
Empire Stove Company, Belleville, Ill. 
Ethyl Corporation, New York, N. Y. 


Evans Research & Development Corp., New York, N. Y. 


Federal Laboratories, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ferguson, H. K., Company, The, Cleveland, Ohio 
Ferro Enamel Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio 
Firestone Industrial Products Div., Fall River, Mass. 
Fisher-Price Toys, Inc., East Aurora, N. Y. 

Fluor Corporation, Ltd., The, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Foster-Wheeler Corporation, New York, N. Y. 

Fram Corporation, Providence, R. I. 

Fraser & Johnston, San Francisco, Calif. 

Fuller, W. P., & Company, San Francisco, Calif. 


Gasket, Packing & Specialty Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Gates Rubber Co., The, Denver, Colo. 

General Aniline & Film Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
General Dyestuff Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
General Tire & Rubber Company, The, Wabash, Ind. 
Glyco Products Company, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Goodrich, B. F., Chemical Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
Gray Stamping & Manufacturing Co., Plano, III. 
Green Colonial Furnace Company, Des Moines, Iowa 
Greer Hydraulics, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Greiner, Emil, Company, The, New York, N. Y. 
Grote Mfg. Co., Bellevue, Ky. 


Gulf Oil Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Haertel, Walter, Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FORCES CHEMICAL 


Hamilton Manufacturing Corporation, Columbus, Ind, 
Handy & Harman, New York, N. Y. 

Harshaw Chemical Company, The, Cleveland, Ohio 
Heil Company, The, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Hercules Powder Company, Wilmington, Del. 
Heyden Chemical Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
Hooker Electrochemical Company, Niagara Falls, N 
Howell Company, The, St. Charles, Ill. 

Hyman, Julius & Company, Inc., Denver, Colo. 
Industrial Rubber Goods Company, St. Joseph, Mich. 
International Nickel Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
International Silver Company, Meriden, Conn. 

James Manufacturing Company, Ft. Atkinson, Wisc. 
Jefferson Chemical Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Kellogg, M. W., Company, The, New York, N, Y. 
Kold-Hold Manufacturing Company, Lansing, Mich. 
Koppers Company, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Kwikset Locks, Inc., Anaheim, Calif. 

Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Line Material Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Little, Arthur D., Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 

Mason, L. E., Company, Hyde Park, Mass. 
Mathieson Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 
McInerney Spring & Wire Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Merck & Company, Inc., Rahway, N. J. 

Metal Hydrides, Inc., Beverly, Mass. 

Metal & Thermit Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
Michigan Chemical Corporation, St. Louis, Mich. 
Milwaukee Stamping Company, Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Monarch Aluminum Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mundet Cork Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
National Can Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
National Fireworks Ordnance Corp., 
Nesco, Inc., Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Niagara Alkali Company, New York, N. Y. 

Niagara Blower Co., New York, N. Y. 

Olin Industries, Inc., East Alton, Il. 

Oronite Chemical Company, San Francisco, Calif. 
Parsons, Ralph M., Company, The, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Pemco Cor poration, Baltimore, Md. 

Penick, S. B., & Company, New York, N. Y. 


Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pfister Chemical Works, Inc., Ridgefield, N. J. 
Pfizer, Chas., & Company, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phileo Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Phillips Petroleum Company, Bartlesville, Okla. 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Reel, Benjamin, Products Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 
Rheem Manufacturing Company, New York, N. Y. 
Rohm & Haas Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rowe Manufacturing Company, Whippany, N. J. 
Shell Development Company, Emeryville, Calif. 
Sheller Mfg. Co., Dryden Rubber Div., Chicago, III. 
Sherwin-Williams Company, The, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Shwayder Bros., Inc., Denver, Colo. 

Smith, Kline & French Laboratories, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Snell, Foster D., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Sprague Electric Company, North Adams, Mass. 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana), Chicago, III. 
Standard Oi] Development Co., New York, N. Y. 
Standard Products Company, The, Cleveland, Ohio 
Stauffer Chemical Company, New York, N. Y. 
Stewart Die Casting, Chicago, Ill. 


West Hanover, Mass. 
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Mass. 


Pa. 


Sun Oil Company, Philadelphia, Pa 
Tennessee Eastman Corporation, King 
Texas Company, The, New York, N. Y. 
Toledo Steel Tube Co., The, Toledo. Ohio 

Ultra Chemical Works, Ine., Paterson, N. J 

Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., New York, N. Y 
Unique Art Manufacturing Co., Ine... Newark, N. J 


sport, Tenn 


nited Carr-Fastener Corp., Cambridge, Ma 
United state Rubber Company New York N. Y¥ 
Tnited state Testing Co.. Ine., Hoboken. N. J 


Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, 

Vulean Copper & Supply Co., The, Cincinnati, O 
Wallace & Tiernan Products, Inc., Newark, N. J. 
Westvaco Chemical Division, New York, N.Y. 
Witco Chemical Company, Chicago, 

World Steel Products Corp., New York, N. Y 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corp., Wyandotte, Mich 
Zaremba Company, Butfalo. N. Y 

Zenite Metal Corporation, Indianapolis, Ind 
Zenith Plastics Company, Gardena, Calif 


Companies listed in bold tace letters are Sustaining Members. 
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Abstracted in National Defense Review (1951), published by the Army Library, Washington 25, 1). C 


PRODUCTION ALLOCATION MANUAL, PRODUC- 
TION PLANNING FOR EMERGENCY PROCURE 
MENT. Washington, 50. 83 pp. (U.S. Munitions Board 
manual no. 90-1.) 

Policies and procedures through which production plans 
can be developed in the event of an emergency. Part one 
contains a brief description of the principles embodied in 
production allocation to provide a general understanding 
of the program. Part two contains the details of the pro- 
gram for use by both government and company officials. 
Part three contains appendices of support data, definitions 


] 


f statistical forms and 


of specialized terms, and copies 
tables. 

OUR NEW WEAPONS, in Armed Forces Talk, no, 357 
(15 Dee 50) 12 pp. 

An examination of some new U.S. weapons in the light 

‘both their present capabilities and future possibilities, 
and an appraisal of the performance of those which have 
been used in the Korean conflict. Topies treated include 
atomic, chemical, biological and psychological warfare, new 
developments in airborne techniques and equipment, am 
phibious operations, jet and turbo-prop aircraft, rockets 
and guided missiles, and antitank weapons. 

AMMUNITION. West Point, N.Y., 50. 179 pp. (U.S. 
Military Academy West Point, Dept. of Ordinance) RE- 
STRICTED. 

Discussion of: small-arms ammunition; artillery ammu 
rockets; bombs for aircraft; and pyrotechnics, gre- 
nades, land mines, and demolition charges. 

EXPLOSIVES. West Point, N.Y., 50. 71 pp. (U.S. Mili- 
tary Academy West Point, Dept. of Ordnance.) 

To teach cadets, as combat unit commanders and staff 
officers of the future, an appreciation of the fundamentals 
of conventional ammunition design, manufacture, distribu- 
tion problems, and technical functioning. Consists of four 
parts: military explosives; manufacture of explosives; the 
theory of explosives; and research and development of 
explosives, 

MOTHPROOFING AGENTS, by Francis D. Horigan 
and Cary R. Sage. Phila., 50. 44 pp. (U.S. Army QM Re 
search and Development Laboratories, bibliographie series 
no. 15.) 

An annotated bibliography, essentially a literature and 
patent survey of mothproofing agents utilized and devel 
oped from 1940 to 1949. 

NEEDED: A STRATEGY FOR OIL, by Halford L. Hos 
kins, in For Aff, v. 29, no. 2 (Jan 51) 229-237. 

Three of the most important considerations involved in 
assuring a adequate supply of petroleum for defense needs 
are the following: (1) to what extent the oil reserve of the 


US. should be conserved by being supplemented by im- 


ports; (2) the oil needs of the countries of Western Europe; 
and (3) where the needed oil can be obtained and how the 


supply can be safeguarded. The prime requisite of any U.S. 
plan of strategy for world security is to make certain, at all 
hazards, that the oil fields of the Middle East do not fall 
into totalitarian hands. It would be a mistake to overlook 
the fact that the Middle East oil fields are strategically 
vulnerable. Estimates of oil reserves and oil requirements 
of the U.S. and allied nations point to the necessity of 
maintaining good relations with the countires of the Middle 
Fast. 

HEALTH RESOURCES AND NATIONAL SECUR- 
ITY, by Norman C. Kiefer, in Mil Surg, v. 106, no. 3 
(March 50) 173-177. 

More than at any time in its history, the U.S. must 
pursue means to protect its security in event of an un- 
wanted war. The Health Resources Division of the National 
Security Resources Board is making plans involving man- 
power, supplies, and facilities in the following fields: medi- 
cal and surgical care, public health protection, environ- 
mental sanitation, veterinary services, and civil defense 
health activities. Civilian needs in a future war will be far 
greater and more strategically important that previously. 
A tragic shortage in hospital space is the real difficulty 
encountered in planning as related to health facilities. If 
this sound planning for the protection and use of health 
resources should meet with success, it will mark the first 
ime in American history that extensive and werkable 
plans have been prepared in advance in this important field. 

DEPT. OF BIOPHYSICS, ARMY MEDICAL SERVICE 
GRADUATE SCHOOL, by Paul H. Streit, in Army-Navy- 
Air Force J, v. 88, no. 18 (30 Dee 50) 469 and others. 

\ececount of research on the biological and medical appli 
cations of radiation which is expanding at the Army Medi- 
cal Service Graduate School, Army Medical Center, in line 
with the growing importance of all phases of atomic medi- 
cine. Brief survey of the history, organization, mission and 
accomplishments of the Department. 

THE OAK RIDGE STORY, THE SAGA OF A PEOPLE 
WHO SHARE IN HISTORY, by George O. Robinson, Jr. 
Kingsport, Tenn., Southern Publishers, 50. 181 pp. 

The story of the construction of the atomic energy in- 
stallation at Oak Ridge, Tenn, Appendices contain the nar- 
rative of the first atomic explosion at Alumogordo, New 
Mexico; the scientific developments leading to the forma- 
tion of the Manhattan District and the building of Oak 
Ridge; and the operation of the first atomic energy pile at 
the University of Chicago. 

PRINCIPLES OF PLANT PROTECTION. Washington, 
50. 24 pp. (U.S. Department of Defense, Munitions Board, 
Industrial Security Div., Office of Manpower.) 

Provides a uniform guide to plant protection measures 
for use by management of vital war industries and the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. Discusses: problems of plant 


(Continued on Page 52) 
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contact his local procurement authority. No one has gone to 
the trouble to advise him where the various procurement 
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I do for you?” He looks into her eyes and sees an iceberg 
from the North Pole. But he concludes, “Well, I have comé 


| 
| t! 
The basic purpose for which the Armed Forces Chemical Association 
. . . . ti 
was organized was to establish and maintain liaison between the Chemical ‘ 
Corps, former and present personnel of the Corps, and industry. A very | M 
good erample of the fulfillment of this mission was evidenced at a recent | fi 
meeting of the 9723 OR TSU stationed in Chicago. Through the coopera. | C 
{ tion of the Chicago Chapter Mr. L. A. Brand, Vice President of the Empire 
Stove Company, was persuaded to appear before this group of Organized “3 
} Reserve Corps Officers to give a very frank presentation of how the pro- n 
| curement officer looks to the businessman. By special invitation of Lt, a 
i Colonel F. J. Van Wuk, Commanding Officer of the unit, Colonel Victor C. \ 
| Searle, Commanding Officer of the Chicago Chemical Procurement Dis- , 
: trict, and the members of his staff also attended this unusual session. This 
| is a clear demonstration of the bringing together of industry, the Corps . 
itself, and former personnel of the Chemical Corps who are currently K 
| undergoing training preparatory to potential reentry on active duty. 

Mr. Brand not only is exceedingly well qualified to present any subject ¢ 
concerning industrial production but also is especially qualified to speak hy 
on his selected subject of how the procurement officer looks to the business- 
man. Mr. Brand has had over 30 years of marketing and manufacturing e 

9 experience. Normally he makes an average of 20 to 25 speeches before t 
ne state and national groups, both civie and industrial, each year. His scope ) 
of activity is wide and varied. Currently he is a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Liquified Petroleum Gas Association. He is also national 
chairman of the Gas Promotion Committee for that association. Further, s 
- he is chairman of the committee of Codes and Regulations for the Gas ) 
Appliance Manufacturers Association and is a member of the Advisory n 
Board of the Southern Gas Association. P 

During World War I Mr. Brand served as an officer and saw combat h 

experience overseas. 

During the present limited national emergeney Mr. Brand has guided 

the thinking and constructive action taken by his firm in the effort to 
secure defense contracts. This activity has necessitated his visiting many 
procurement officers for the different services not only in the Chicago area } 
hut also in Washington, D. C., and in other parts of the country. He has ; 
. ry ° experienced all of the usual difficulties the businessman undergoes in his 
dealings with procurement agencies, His talk before the augmentation ; 
unit was based upon his industrial procurement experiences during World I 
War II and the present emergency. 
By L. A. Brand, Vice President ! 
Empire Stove Company ¢ 
‘ 
Right at the beginning I should like to emphasize that I agencies are located. After several days of trying to obtain t 
am fully aware of the tremendous task facing the Procure- this information locally, he decides maybe he’d better take a é 
ment Divisions of the Armed Services. It is a gigantic task, trip to Washington to see what it is all about. d 
and one that no private industry would dare undertake. When arriving in Washington the logical place for him | 
I also would like to emphasize that I am not criticizing, to go is the Pentagon Building, the nerve center of all 
but that I am attempting to give you the other side of the Armed Services activities, and gentlemen, you have heard 
picture. the story about the battle of the Pentagon, but I doubt that 
So that we might have some basis for this discussion, let any of you have ever tried to fight it as a civilian. 

us view with a reasonable amount of accuracy the problem When arriving at the Pentagon Building, this prospective 
of a potential contractor for war materials. contractor’s troubles really begin. After one-half hour try- 

In an emergency, most manufacturers are faced with ing to find the proper entrance to the building, he enters, 

the problem of either getting orders to produce war ma- spends another half hour or hour finding some place from 
terials or shutting down their plants because materials are which to obtain information. (By this time he has walked | 
not or will not be available to continue civilian production. five miles.) He is met by a none-too-courteous and none-tooe ‘ 
Strange as it may seem to you, the average owner or man- smart minor clerk who half-way listens to his story and | 

ager of a business in such an emergency is not too con- then says, “Oh, you want to talk to Central Service Procure 

cerned about his own welfare, nor too much concerned about ment Information. Now let us see, they are in corridors B, 

closing his plant. He is, however, deeply concerned about C, D and G, Bay-11, 472. Here is a map for you to find the 

| the welfare of his employees and their families. He is vitally way.” Another hour is spent finding the proper office. By 

t concerned about the welfare of his country. I dare say that this time the guy is tired and sweaty. (The Pentagon Build 

the average business executive, way down deep in his heart, ing is a hot place, winter or summer.) And he is perfect! 

| is extremely sad he cannot, because of age or physical handi- willing to sit and wait the hour and a half required before 
cap, wear the uniform you gentlemen are privileged to wear. being admitted for an interview. Finally, after he has cooled | 

' His only method for striking back at an enemy is to produce off, the reception clerk announces that he may see Captall 
quickly and efficiently, the weapons of war you gentlemen So-and-So, or Lieutenant So-and-So. He thinks, “Well, now | 

need. I mention this because I want to impress upon you I am getting some place. At last I have the name of someone 

that the average potential contractor is conscientious and in authority.” But imagine his consternation when he 's 

honest and desirous of doing a good job at the cheapest ushered into an office in which six or eight Wac Captains are 

possible price. sitting and about the same number of Wave Lieutenants 

So what does this prospective contractor do? He has read Not a man in the room. He has three strikes against him 

all the information emanating from Washington advising before he starts. He is directed to take a chair in front 0! 

him not to come to Washington for a war contract but to one of the Wacs who has a standard cold phrase, “What ca! 
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He tells his 
ng for information as to how he should proceed 


this far and nothing can be lost by trying.” 
story, see! 
to obtain a war contract. Very coldly he is told he is in the 
wrong place. ““You must contact your local procurement of- 
fices. Here is a list of them.’”’ He asks for the names of the 
Commanding Officers so that he at last may have someone 
in authority to ask for when visiting the district procure- 
ment offices, but is told that such information is not avail- 
able. The 
Wac Captain who tells him that she is sorry she has some- 


interview is then ended very courteously by the 


one else Waiting to be interviewed. At least this prospective 


had accomplished one thing from his efforts, he 


contracto? 
knows now where to go to obtain a war contract. 

He returns to his hotel room, sits down to rest, and be- 
gins to think, and this is what goes through his mind: “May- 
be I didn’t do so bad today. I'll rush back home and really 
go to work on these district But 
then, all at once, he says, “Wait a minute. We have been 


procurement agencies.” 
planning with such and such an agency for five years. I be- 
called War Mobilization Planning. Why 
shouldn't I contact that agency and see what they have to 
offer. 
neering force to assist in War Mobilization Planning, and 


lieve it Was 


After all, I spent my time and the time of my engi- 


surely some consideration will be given to plants who have 
been cooperating and designated as potential suppliers to 
these various agencies.” He sleeps well that night because 
he is quite sure he has all the answers. 

Next morning he arises early, takes the first airplane 
back home. That afternoon he begins visiting the procure- 
ment agencies in his area. The first he calls upon is the 
one with which he had done War Mobilization Planning. 
He is very courteously received, is turned over to an en- 
tells his story and then is told that so far there are 
no requirements that might use his facilities. He experien- 
ces the same treatment with all other procurement agen- 


cies, and then after about a week or two of hard work con- 


neer, 


tacting the various agencies attempting to sell his facili- 
ties for war work, decides that maybe he has lost his grip, 
and that he doesn’t know how to sell himself, his services 
and his plant. By this time, however, he is becoming des- 
perate. Something has to be done to keep his plant operating. 
If he doesn’t get a war contract he can visualize a complete 
shut-down and terrific hardships for his employees. 

He then decides that maybe he’d better return to Wash- 
ngton and attempt to contact someone in authority in each 
branch of the Armed 


procurement districts. This he does, and finds after several 


Services represented by the various 


days of hard work and contacts that requirements are going 
to be passed down to the procurement districts for items 
that he might make or manufacture. He then returns home 
and again contacts the procurement agencies and requests 
that he be permitted to bid on these particular items. 

And then this fellow who has had nothing but disap- 
pointment is made very happy one day when he opens his 

ail and finds a letter from the War Department stating 
“Attached are blueprints and specifications for item so-and 
so upon which you are requested to submit your bid to this 
office by such and such a day.” Now he is really going places. 
He is sure now that he will get a war contract provided, of 
course, he is the cheapest bidder. Gentlemen, I thought this 
Story might be interesting. It is not exaggerated but is ex- 
actly what any prospective contractor might expect when 
he goes out after a war contract. 

Most contractors feel that there is an excessive amount of 
paper work required before and after a contract is let. 
In most instances it is necessary for them to employ addi 
Honal help to take care of this paper work, Since most bids 
for war materials are on an estimated basis because the 
not 
manufacturing that particular item, they, the contractors, 
feel a definite need for price redetermination and price re 
hegotiation. However, they also feel that too much empha 


averave 


contractor has had previous experience in 
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The following 
are being processed in 
VULCAN-built Plants & Equipment: 


ALCOHOLS 
ESTERS ALDEHYDES ETHERS 
KETONES GLYCOLS ACIDS 
CHLORINATED HYDROCARBONS 
HYDROCARBONS DDT PHENOLS 
OTHER CHEMICALS 


THE VULCAN COPPER & SUPPLY CO. 
General Offices and Piant, CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO BUENOS AIRES 
VICKERS VULCAN PROCESS ENGINEERING CO., itd., MONTREAL CANADA 
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... that’s a PEMCO Tradition 
going back to World War! 


In both World War I and II. Pemeo’s mighty 
production facilities and manufacturing know- 
how were geared into the nation’s armament 
effort. meeting rigid government specifica- 
tions without ever once failing to meet a 
production dead-line or a delivery promise. 
In the last war. for example. Pemco was one 
of the largest producers of Thermite and 
HC-Smoke Pots. Pemco delivered millions of 
pounds of this incendiary chemical and 
millions of these smoke-producing units on 
virtually a split-second schedule. To the pro- 
curement man, Pemco again makes available 
its acres of plants, its research and develop- 
ment facilities, its 41 years of specialized 
experience in the ceramic field. Pemco is 
ready for basic contracts and subcontracts 
and invites you to submit your requirements 
with details and specifications. Pemco can 
deliver. Send for your copy of Pemco’s 
Manual on “Facilities For War Work.” 


DEMCO 


CORPORATION 


JB 5601 EASTERN AVE., BALTIMORE 24, MD. 
Begin with a Good Finish” 


“THE WORLD'S FINEST” PORCELAIN ENAMEL FRITS * GLAZE FRITS + PORCELAIN 


ENAMEL COLORS « GLAZE STAINS * GLASS COLORS AND RELATED CERAMIC MATERIALS 
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sis is placed upon price at the time the contract is let and 
that more consideration should be given to the ability of the 
facilities to perform satisfactorily and on time. They fee 
that any excessive price will be automatically adjusted at th, 
time of price redetermination or price renegotiation, 

The contractors recognize the personnel problems eop. 
fronting a porcurement office, but they still feel the need fo 
a better trained procurement personnel so that informatio 
concerning the use of their facilities is more readily ayail. 
able and that after receiving a contract information cop. 
cerning contract procedure and production requirements js 
quickly available. 

We have gone through two wars as a contractor for wa: 
materials. Great strides have been made toward furnish. 
ing, better and more quickly, accurate information sine 
World War II. Procurement of today is on a more business. 
like basis, but there is still much room for improvement. 
Many of the faults found today in procurement offices ar 
not because of procedure, plan or laxity on the part of th 
Commanding Officer but are because of the personalities a 
the laxity of some officers or civilian employees connect 
with the procurement districts. Often statements are mad 
that are not conducive to good business and which ina 
probability would not be sanctioned by those in authority 
To illustrate the point—frequently contractors not familia 
With procurement and inspection procedures are told by 
some individual in the procurement office that it is satisfae- 
tory to produce an item slightly different from that speci- 
fied. He proceeds, and then finds, much to his dismay, that 
inspection refuses to accept because the changes had 1 
been cleared by a waiver or an alternate. Bear in mind that 
not all manufacturers are familiar with your routine. Sper 
a little time educating them and you will save them an 
yourself many a headache. 

Keep in mind as officers who will no doubt soon be 
active duty, that you will probably be assigned a task of 0} 
erating a division or a department of a procurement agence) 
Learn your job in that division or department well. Rw 
your own division well and efficiently. Do not usurp th 
prerogatives of another division head, Cooperate with othe 
division heads. Make no move in your own division without 
first considering the effect upon other divisions. Consult wit 
other division heads openly and above board so that you 
entire procurement district operates as a unit. This w 
gain for you and your district the respect of the business- 
man, Remember, any apparent inefficiency in your district 
irks the hell out of a businessman because he feels that 
is his tax money that you are spending and that evel 
though you may not think so, he is actually paying you 
salary. 

Do not be disturbed at what apparently seems stupidity 
on the part of your superior officers. Remember that man} 
acts they commit with which you do not agree are becaust 
of changes of policy or on orders from top side. Time, and 
often regulations, will not permit a complete explanatio 
as to the reasons for changes to all those connected wit 
this district. Make recommendations concerning your dt 
vision. Do not feel bad if they are not accepted. Someone at 
the top may have a good reason for not doing so. He has the 
overall picture you will not have unless your are actual) 
sitting in his chair. Above all things do not fail to exer 
yourself when you are convinced you are right. Any st 
perior officer will respect you for this. Be sure you hav 
the facts and be sure what you recommend is for the bene 
fit of the district as a whole and not to benefit you persol 
ally. The only man right all the time is the Good Lord Him 
self. Any superior officer you may have, if he is worthy 
his position, will lend an open ear to constructive, intelli- 
gently, diplomatically presented criticism. 

Never make the mistake by feeling that your contract! 
does not know what is going on. Give him credit for being 
a business man. Remember he keeps his ear to the groun 
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ODAY, with replacement costs rising 

and vital materials in limited supply. 
you'll want to make your present equip- 
ment last as long as possible—produce as 
much as possible. Pitt Chem Protective 
Coatings guard your equipment with a 
tough, surface-protecting film . . . an 
impervious sheath against strong chem- 
icals, high temperatures, atmospheric ex- 
posure and other destructive elements of 


3726C 


& Hot Applied Tar Base Coatings 

* Cold Applied Tar Base Coatings 
Alkyd Base Coatings 

*& Chlorinated Rubber Base Coatings 
« Vinyl Base Coatings 

Phenolic Base Coatings 


OFFICES: NEW YORK e CHICAGO « ST. LOUIS 


TULSA HOUSTON LOS ANGELES « SAN FRANCISCO 


Pitt CHEM 
PROTECTIVE 
COATINGS 


Z This small investment... 


save you thousands of dollars worth 
of hard-to-replace equipment and property 


industrial corrosion and contamination. 

Pitt Chem Protective Coatings are com- 
pletely uniform and dependable because 
they are laboratory-controlled from raw 
materials to finished product. Youll find 
that the cost of safeguarding your equip- 
ment with Pitt Chem is surprisingly low. 
@ For more information, write today for 
new booklet, “Control Corrosion Through 
Pitt Chem Protective Coatings.” 


Protective Coatings Division 


ay Grant Building + Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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and he can probably tell you almost as much about your 
district as you know yourself. His failure to do so would 
brand him an unworthy contractor not entitled to the con- 
sideration of working with you. 

There seems to be a tendency by procurement officers to 
feel, once a facility has been awarded a contract, that they 
should not be considered for additional contracts until they 
finish the one upon which they are working. This, gentlemen, 
is Wrong. It is not good business and the continuing of this 
thinking will result in terriffie losses to our Government. 
Let me explain, but first let me preface my explanation by 
saying that we agree with the thinking that more than one 
facility should be established to produce expendable items 
purchased in large quantities and upon which there is a 
possibility of a continued large quantity requirement. We 
cannot agree though, with the thinking so many facilties 
be established that no one contractor gets a contract suffi- 
cient to keep his plant operating on a profitable basis and 
that all the contractors get a contract insufficient to keep 
their plants operating profitably and one that permits them 
to operate only a small percentage of the time. 

To do so means that our Government is expending large 
sums of money unnecessarily for tooling. It also means that 
contractors are forced into frequent short-period shutdowns 
resulting in loss of skilled mechanics and requiring the 
training of new help. Production drops, costs rise, poor 
workmanship develops, and the chances of our Govern- 
ment recovering money from price redetermination and price 
renegotiation is lessened. 

What is the solution to this problem? There are only two 
possible avenues to pursue. One is for the contractor to look 
for additional war work from other procurement agencies, 
thereby closing the door for added production for your dis- 
trict even though he might be tooled and have the capacity 


to produce three to four times the quantity vou origina 
required. Two, the procurement agency can keep in ely 
contact with the contractor and give him an opportunity: 
bid on fill-in contracts to keep his plant operating » 
capacity. 

No sane businessman is going to sit tightly by until 


ea 


contract is finished before he starts looking for anoth 
If he cannot get business from your agency, then he will ge 
it from another, thereby closing the doors for your distri 

On this score let us keep in mind that tools, dies, jigs g 
fixtures developed for one facility seldom are applieab 
for use by some other facility. Dies are usually made fo) 
particular kind or style press. Tools and jigs and fixtures g 
made for a particular manufacturers production and as 
sembly line. They cannot, as a rule, be used by anothy 
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BAYSHORE INDUSTRIES, INC. 


Manufacturers of 
CUSTOM DIPPED AND SLUSH CAST 
RUBBER PRODUCTS 
and 


AMERICAN POWDER DIVISION 


OF BAYSHORE INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Manufacturers of 
PYROTECHNICS AND LOADING 
AND ASSEMBLING MUNITIONS 


ELKTON, MARYLAND 


SINCE 


1903.. ee 


service. 


AND SOME 
FAMOUS JOHNSON TRADEMARKS 


Gankheat Burners 
guluz Water Heaters dustry. 
Econolur Heat & Hot Water Units 
Selectac Air Conditioners 
rterolur Direct Fired Oil Furnaces 
AV and AVA Heavy Duty 


Burners 


ONE OF THE GREAT NAMES 
IN THE OIL BURNER INDUSTRY! 


You can install Johnson Burners with confidence that they will really 
save oil, and that their operating and maintenance costs will be low. 
Every burner we produce has been engineered to give that kind of 


We've been building oil burners for 47 years. From the first, we have 
aimed at producing more heat from less oil. All our accumulated 
experience, all our engineering skill has been concentrated on that goal. 
It’s little wonder that the long-term performance of our burners is hard 
to equal . . . and that heating experts, the world over, have come to 
think of “Johnson Oil Burners” as one of the great names in the in- 


You'll find it’s a good name to remember when 
you want heating equipment on which you may 
safely depend. There’s a Johnson Burner for every 
need. We will gladly cooperate with detailed 
information. 


S. T. JOHNSON COMPANY 


940 Arlington Avenue, Oakland 8, Calif. 
401 No. Broad Street, Philadelphia 8, Pa. 
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Military packaging, as we know it today has made great 


strides in a short period of time since the early days of 
World War II. As former Chief Packaging Engineer for 
the New York Chemical Warfare Procurement District, 
the writer experienced many packaging problems which 
rose from the contracts awarded in that district. To better 
inderstand the problems germane to military packaging, 
me must be thoroughly familiar with standard military 
packaging procedures. The importance of specialized mili- 
tary packaging is greater for export shipments than for 
lomestic destinations. 

The science of proper export packaging is simply the 
transfer of the correct quantity of arms and war materiel 
with dispatch to their ultimate destination, safely and in 
isable condition. Obviously, it is sheer waste to consume 
valuable man-hours of vital labor, fabricate critical metals 
and other basic materials and expend our nation’s indus- 
trial facilities, only to discard the finished product at its 
lestination because it is rusted, corroded, spoiled, damaged 
t broken due to carelessness in processing or packaging, 
r improper, inadequate packaging. In addition to being 
‘ostly, a delay caused by unuseable materiel may even ser- 
usly hamper a military operation during time of war or 
endanger life and limb. These facts hold true regardless 
whether for Chemical Corps supplies and equipment such 
as flame-throwers, fire bombs, decontaminating units, or 
any supplies for the other branches of the Army, Navy or 
Air Corps. 

The fabrication of almost all war materiel and equip- 
ment must meet strict compliance with the numerous de 
tailed drawings and specifications designed for that par- 
ticular materiel. In fact, in most instances, the tolerances 
may usually be within a few thousandths of an inch. How- 
ever, in diametrie opposition is the packaging and packing 
of these materiel and equipment since most packaging speci- 
feations are very general. Because of this general nature, 
packaging problems are created. 

Of great importance is the selection of the proper speci- 
fication to be applied to the product to be packaged. Where- 
as, in days gone by it was the practice of the Government 
4gvencies to ask for “packing which shall be acceptable to 
‘ommon carrier,” Government bids and awards now state 
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the specifications applicable to the contract and, in some 
nstances, state additional details of packaging. Because of 
the general nature of the specifications, it has been found 
that merely citing specification numbers is not entirely 
Satisfactory especially when the materiel being procured 
Scomplex, assorted or detailed. 

When packaging first became recognized as an important 
ilitary problem in the early days of the war, an overall 
specification, 100-14A was compiled by packaging experts 


Nall tields of related endeavor, A Packaging School at 


MILITARY 
PACKAGING 
PROBLEMS 


By Walter Epstein, Pres. 


Package Consuitants, Inc. 


Forest Products Laboratory in the University of Wiscon- 
sin taught and educated key men in all branches of the 
Army, Navy and Air Forces as to the proper use and appli- 
cation of 100-14A. 

As time went on, however, it became quite apparent that 
this single overall specification attempted to cover too much 
ground and, as a result, there were developed the series of 
Joint Army-Navy specifications, known as Jan specs, 

Each sub-heading in 100-14A was broken down to its com- 
ponents starting from JAN-P-100, “General Specification 
for Packaging and Packing for Overseas Shipment” and 
continuing with separate specifications for the many types 
of crates, plywood, nailed wood and wirebound boxes, V 
and W board cartons, bags, barrels, waterproof and grease- 
proof papers and covering just about every phase of pack- 
aging and packing. In fact, many of the JAN specs are 
being superseded or augmented by Military MIL specs. All 
these specifications help the Government state exactly what 
is considered good packaging. Yet, with all this informa- 
tion available to the contractor, difficulty is still experienced 
since, as mentioned before, these specifications are general 
in nature. 

In any consideration of packaging, several important 
factors must be included: 

1. Corrosion prevention and protection of all metal parts 
and surfaces and full protection for any part or equipment 
subject to rust, rot, corrosion, damage or breakage. 

As a general rule, all metal parts and materials must be 
protected by painting, plating or corrosion preventive com- 
pound in order to maintain their usability in the field of 
action. To accomplish this work, JAN-P-116A, “Methods 
of Preservation” was formulated along with other related 
specifications, These specs fully describe fourteen methods 
of cleaning metal parts as all critical surfaces must be free 
of dirt, contamination or fingerprints. After this operation, 
the part is treated with any ore or combination of twelve 
different corrosion preventive compounds. After cleaning 
and treating, the part is then prepackaged in any one or 
combination of wrapping or envelopes designed to the oil or 
grease on the treated part and keep out moisture, water or 
other agents which may be destructive to the part. This 
may be further protected by heat-sealing the package or 
dipping the wrapped package in microcrystalline wax. 
Fragile parts and delicate assemblies must be cushioned 
with approved cushioning agents such as shredded grease 
proof paper, cellulose wadding, corrugated paper, mineral 
wool, excelsior or other such cushioning materials. 

Other parts such as electrical motors or assemblies which 
cannot be treated with oils or greases are protected against 
corrosion by means of a Method II pack. This essentially 
consists of enclosing the part in a moisture-vapor-water 
proof barrier. A drying agent, such as silica gel or its equiy 
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alent is included in the pack to absorb the moisture in the 
air trapped in the hermetically sealed barrier package. 

Each part or assembly must be fully and adequately 
marked or identified with the Government stock number, 
nomenclature and quantity per package. Some branches of 
the Services also require contract and requisition numbers 
on the package. 


Sturdy, light, strong shipping containers. 


The shipping containers may be constructed of lumber, 
plywood or fibreboard. The fibreboard must consist of V 
board to be permitted for export use as this board will 
withstand all kinds of weather. The lumber or plywood 
will vary in thickness depending on the type of load, weight 
being shipped, size and many other such factors. Actually, 
the study of wood shipping containers is a science in itself 
and such data as species and grades of lumber, moisure 
content, thickness of lumber, size, type and spacing of nails 
and guiding factors are all important in determining the 
size and type of box safe for the transportation of the ma- 
teriel. In general the three types of shipping containers 
most widely used in military packaging are cleated plywood 
boxes, nailed wood boxes and wirebound boxes. Each of 
these types of containers has certain advantages and disad- 
vantages but the most popular of the three is the nailed 
wood box. 


Blocking and bracing within the shipping container. 


After the parts are packed within the exterior shipping 
container, they are cushioned, if necessary against shock 
in transit. If there is any looseness of the packaged parts 
within the container, the parts must be securely blocked 
and braced to obtain the minimum of movement, thereby 
protecting against breakage or damage to the parts or the 
shipping container itself. 


ERNST BISCHOFF COMPANY INC. 


e Pharmaceuticals 
Biologicals 
e Industrial Plastics 


e Textile Chemicals 


The services of our research and production departments 
are available to those who have special problems. We 


invite your inquiry regarding “hard to get’’ chemicals. 


New York Office: 
50 East 42nd Street Plant: 


New York 17, New York Ivoryton, Conn. 
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PRODUCTS OF PROVEN MERIT AND INDIVIDUALITY 


4. Proper strapping and full adequate marking. 

The appendix of each box specification contains comple 
details as to the proper strapping to be used, number a) 
thickness of bands or wire to be applied and other gye 
information. Finally, the container is ready for full a 
adequate markings in accordance with applicable drawing; 
or Specification 100-2E. This information must show ¢9 
signee, consignor, contract number, contractor’s name, sto 
number, nomenclature, date packed, weight cube and th 
Government inspection marking. 

As has been previously pointed out, the specifications 
themselves are quite complete as written, The real proble 
arises in the specific application of those spees to the pa 
ticular item to be packed. 

It must be remembered that the average bidder or cop. 
tractor who has been awarded a contract will begin to pu 
chase his packaging materials without being fully familia 
with the important points outlined above. Although he js 
completely cognizant of, and thoroughly versed in the meth. 
od of manufacture of the contracted part or assembly, he is 
thrown into a maelstrom of packaging, packing and mark 
ing specifications and drawings which, in many instances 
appear to be more complicated than the part the manv- 
facturer is to produce. This is especially true when ther 
are several parts or assembly sets to be fabricated or sup. 
plied. The average contractor may not intimately know th 
important facts about the specifications cited and may in- 
terpret them to the best of his understanding. Because of 
this, the final packaging, while it may meet the specs, never- 
theless falls far short of desirable packaging for the itemt 
be packaged. 


Also, a contractor may be placed at a distinct disad- 
vantage if instructed to follow a specific packaging pro- 
cedure after the contract has been awarded. This may be 
due to price differentials of the various methods of pack- 
aging, the availability of packaging materials specified 
and many other such reasons. A condition of unfair com- 
petitive bidding may develop where several bidders may 
enter their bids for the manufacture of a part and each con- 
tractor interprets the packaging specs in his own judgment. 


As a practical matter, it would be helpful to everyone 
concerned if each proposed procurement were to outline the 
exact method of packaging required for the item being pro- 
cured. The proposed packaging in the invitation to bid 
should be thoroughly discussed and determined by a repre- 
sentative of the Packaging Branch of the District handling 
the bid together with an expert in the military packaging 
field. This proposed liaison between the Government and 
the Packaging Industry would result in the following: 

1. Better packaging and packing of Armed Services sup- 
plies, yet more economical. It will also help the Inspection 
Division accept or reject intelligently. 

2. Proper application of those portions of the packaging 
specifications directly affecting the proposed procurement. 

3. More fair and equitable basis for competitive bidding. 

4. Costly delays avoided due to lack of packaging know!- 
edge after the contract award is made. 

5. Packaging materials specified which are readily avail- 
able in that part of the country where the award is being 
made. 


It should be noted that the military packaging problems 
as outlined above are merely a few examples of many in the 
overall picture and are not solely those of the Chemica 
Corps but common to all other services. For this reason ' 
is felt that the Chemical Corps can be a guiding light to 
the other services if this plan of liaison were to be adopted. 
It may be apropos of the Armed Forces Chemical Associa 
tion to investigate the entire matter more fully. 
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Our PARTNER has been 
PROGRESS...Since 1866 


Woutdn'e our pioneer forefathers 
be awed by the progress that has 


whi 


firearms and ammunition? Olin Industries 


been made in the development of 


has been a partner to this progress for 
almost a century—first with the manufacture 
of the famed Winchester Rifles known as “the guns 
that won the West,” and today with myriads 
of other highest-quality products. Today’s 
Winchester Model 70 Big Game Rifle, in the 
hands of a hunter, is an example of the 
superiority America recognizes in all of 


Olin Industries’ many products. 


OLIN INDUSTRIES, INC. 


East Alton, Hlinois 


Products of Divisions, Subsidiaries, Affiliates: 


WINCHESTER: Firearms, Ammunition, Flashlights, Dry Cell Batteries, Roller Skates. WESTERN: Brass, Bronze, Phosphor Bronze, Nickel Silver, Copper, 
Ammunition, Traps and Targets, Blasting Caps. BOND: Flashlights, Dry Cell Batteries. EQUITABLE, COLUMBIA, LIBERTY, EGYPTIAN, TEXAS, WESTERN: 
Railway Fusees and Torpedoes, Black Powder, Dynamite, Blasting Powder. THE ECUSTA PAPER CORPORATION: Cellophane, Cigarette Paper, Fine 
Papers. THE HARWID COMPANY: Polyethylene. 
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Teamwork is the by-word at the office of the Boston Chemical Procurement District 
at the Boston Army Base. Since the District's reactivation in 1949, “not a stone has been 


left unturned” to help promote the defense effort. The skeleton staff of one officer and 
three civilians, who helped to organize the office, has now multiplied itself to an efficient 
working team of 14 military and 145 civilian personnel, headed by Colonel William E. R. 


TEAMWORK IN NEW ENGLAND 


Sullivan. 


With the Korean incident came an 
ever increasing load of procurement 
planning, further increased by the 
President’s declaration of a national 
emergency. The Boston Chemical Pro- 
curement District has been most for- 
tunate in the caliber of personnel it 
has received, and, as a result, has been 
able to cope with the increasing de- 
mands brought upon it by the national 
emergency, absorbing the increased 
load without any appreciable deterance 
to progress in the procurement and in- 
dustrial mobilization program. 


A Brief History 


The Boston Chemical Procurement 
District was activated some time in 
1922 or 1923, and at that time the 
Commanding Officer was Lieutenant 
Alden Waite, later one time Chief of 
the Chemical Corps. Lieutenant Waite 
worked out originally from the Ord- 
nance Procurement District, and in 
1924 the office of the Boston Chemica! 
Procurement District was at 408 Ap- 
praisors Stores, Boston. Later this of- 
fice was moved to the Chamber of 
Commerce Building, from there to the 
U. S. Post Office and Federal Build- 
ing. The interim between 1922 and 
World War II found the small office of 
one officer and three civilians perform- 
ing only procurement planning func- 
tions, actual procurement not begin- 
ning until August of 1940 when the 
first contract was awarded. World War 
II and its resulting expanding mission 
for the District, found the unit in new 


quarters in the Second National Bank 
Building, from which location some 
$200,000,000 worth of contracts were 
awarded to New England manufac- 
turers. The Commanding Officers of 
this District have been Colonel Rufus 
F. Maddux, Colonel Henry N. Blanch- 
ard, Colonel Maurice B, Willett, Colo- 
nel Alley, Colonel John A. Baird, and 
at the outbreak of hostilities of World 
War II, Colonel Whitesides. The post- 
war period made it necessary to close 
the office and transfer its functions to 
the New York Chemical Procurement 
District. Proper liaison with New Eng- 
land manufacturers could not continue 
under this arrangement and it was de- 
cided to again reopen the office in May 
of 1949. Initially, all procurement plan- 
ning was accomplished under the su- 
pervision of the New York Chemical 
Procurement District, with Lt. Colonel! 
Joseph F. Escude acting as Command- 
ing Officer for both Districts. With the 
assignment of Colonel (then Lt. Colo- 
nel) William E. R. Sullivan, Major 
Henry A. Kitselman, Jr. in July, 1949, 
and later, Major (then Captain) For- 
est O. Wells, the complement of offi- 
cers necessary to establish the office in 
Boston, was complete and independent 
operation of this District was begun. 
At approximately this time, the first 
complement of civilian personnel ar- 
rived in this office. Included among the 
first civilian employees were: Mrs. E]- 
len Gaynor Row, Mrs. Mary R. Don- 
nell, Miss Helen G. O’Brien, Miss Mar- 
garet M. Daly, Mr. Paul E. Reynolds, 


Colonel William E. Sullivan (right), commanding officer of the Boston 
Chemical Procurement District, pins the eagles denoting colonel rank on 
Colonei Domini Chiminiello, while Lt. Col. Eugene C. Branca looks on. 


Colonel Chiminiello received his promotion shortly after coming on active 


duty earlier this year. 


Mr. Millard A. Merryman, and My 
Morris L. Budnick. 

During this initial period of actiyg. 
tion, little time was lost in transfer. 
ring, from New York to Boston, sched. 
uled planning requirements, drawings, 
specifications and other data. Procure. 
ment planning proceeded as rapidly as 
the necessary materials were received, 
and a continuity of planning was ef. 
fected. 

Activities Since Activation 

In the two years of operation sine 
its reactivation, the Boston Chemical 
Procurement District has implemented 
plans to bolster the Chemical Corps 
Industrial Mobilization and Procure. 
ment Planning Program, in its many 
activities in the States of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and Rhode Island. 
Procurement and Procurement 

Planning 

The Boston Chemical Procurement 
District is responsible for the procure 
ment of all chemical protective equip- 
ment, as well as certain chemicals, as 
signed to the Chemical Corps, used by 
the Army, Navy and Air Force. Pro 
curement planning has been completed 
on most of the schedules placed with 
the Boston Chemica] Procurement Dis- 
trict. By December 1950, current pro 
curement had resulted in some $11, 
976,449.54 worth of contracts awarded 
to firms in the New England Area, of 
which $4,921,757.48 was awarded t 
concerns employing more than 500 peo 

(Continued on Page 50) 


GAS MASKS—Government inspectors on assembly line checking completed 


facepiece. March 1951 Boston Chemical Procurement District Photo. 
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remotely controlled by an oper- 
ator far enough away for abso- 

lute protection. 


These remarkably ingenious devices rival the versatility 
of the human hand. Objects weighing up to 250 Ibs. 
are moved up, down, sideways, and are pin-pointed on 
any working area. It is a simple matter, for instance, to 


pour liquids from container to container. 


Many less dramatic but equally important materials- 
handling and similar problems have been solved — o1 
are |. Wig solved by Greer Research and Develop- 
Ment cugineers. With many vears of work in the field, 
these men offer vou specialized knowledge and abilities 


Which are difficult to find elsewhere. 


GREER HYDRAULICS INC. + 450 EIGHTEENTH 


15 


»| TOO"HOT’ FOR ORDINARY HANDS! 


If you are concerned with any phase of materials 
handling, you are invited to bring your problems to 
Greer. Here you will find creative engineering at its 
best —the kind that is accustomed to meeting and 
solving the “impossible”. An inquiry on your company 


letterhead will receive prompt attention. 


RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT 


STREET - BROOKLYN 15, NEW YORK 
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SMALL BUSINESS 
ORIENTATION 


A Small Business Orientation Conference of the Fourth 
Army Area, under the auspices of Headquarters Fourth 
Army and Office, Chief Chemical Officer, was held in the 
Community Room of the Texas Bank and Trust Building, 
Dallas, Texas, on 20 and 21 August 1951. 

Attending the Conference as participants and observers 
were representatives from the: Department of Defense; 
Depaitment of the Army, Fourth Army; Technical Serv- 
ices (including Ordnance, Engineer, Quartermaster, Chem- 
ical Corps, Transportation Corps, and Medical) ; Armed 
Forces Special Weapons Project; Department of the Navy, 
Dallas, Texas; U. S. Department of Labor, Dallas, Texas; 
U. S. Department of Commerce-NPA, Dallas, Texas; Gen- 
eral Services Administration, Dallas, Texas; Armed Forces 
Regional Council; Southern Air Force Procurement Field 
Office, Fort Worth, Texas; Texas Employment Commission, 
Austin, Texas; Governor’s Commission on Small Business 
for Oklahoma; and the Governor’s Small Business Commit- 
tee for Arkansas. 

Lt. Colonel Joseph J. Imhoff, G-4 Section, Headquarters 
Fourth Army, presided over the meeting, and was assisted 
by a Board comprised of Lt. Colonel B. C. Preacher, Office, 
ACofS, G-4, Washington; Lt. Colonel V. J. Kosebutzki, Of- 
fice, Chief Chemical Officer, and Mr. Leonard C. Etheredge 
of the Munitions Board, Washington. Colonel G. W. Dorn, 
Commanding Officer of the Dallas Chemical Procurement 
District, presented the welcoming address to the conference 
members. 

The program for the two-day Conference included: re- 
marks by Colonel H. P. Adams, Office of Assistant Chief of 
Staff, G-4, Fourth Army, subject: “Importance of Utilizing 
All Segments of American Industry”; a message from Lt. 
General Leroy Lutes, Commanding General, Fourth Army, 
who was unable to attend because of other commitments; 
remarks by Mr. Leonard C. Etheredge, Munitions Board, 
Department of Defense, regarding “The Government's 
Small Business Program,” and general remarks by Lt. Colo- 
nel Preacher and Lt. Colonel Kosebutzki. 

According to information disseminated during the Con- 
ference, the role of the Small Business Specialist currently 
operating on a part-time basis may soon be changed to a 
full-time duty, and is to be considered of primary importance 
in the defense picture. 

Dallas Chemical Procurement District conferred with the 
Fourth Army Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4, and with the 
Small Business Specialist, O0CCm10, in the initial planning. 
Arrangements for the use of the facilities of the Community 
toom and the Downtown Club at the Texas Bank and Trust 
Building were made by DCPD, which also furnished per- 
sonnel to assist in registering representatives, answering 
inquiries, making hotel and plane reservations, and writing 
up the proceedings of the meetings. 

Attending the Conference from Dallas Chemical Procure- 
ment District were: Colonel G. W. Dorn, Commanding Of- 
ficer; Major Hugh C. Ryan, Procurement Officer recently 
appointed as Small Business Specialist; Mr. John L. Eddy, 
Engineer; Mrs. Mae Brooks, Secretary; and Mrs. Virginia 
Bates, Receptionist. 


BUSINESS-MAN'S-EYE-VIEW 

(Continued from Page 30) 
manufacturer. This means that if you lose this contrag 
you might be forced to spend money for a complete new ge: 
of tools for a new contract. 

There is one other point I would like to make, gentlemey, 
and this is the observation of a fellow who has been work. 
ing very closely for ten years with the Army. “Wear tha: 
uniform proudly, but don’t let it go to your head.” Some 
persons feel when they put on a uniform that the need fo 
being courteous and amicable no longer exists. They become 
curt, domineering and difficult to meet. Perhaps it is be. 
cause they feel they have the entire United States behind 
them and that they can revert back to the natural huma: 
inclination to be selfish and tell everyone to go to hell, 

Remember, regardless of your rank you once held the 
rank below you. Remember you were once a civilian. Remem- 
ber you will be a civilian again even though you stay in a 
uniform until retirement. Put yourself in the other guy's 
position, and then give yourself the kind of treatment you 
would want. Don’t feel when a contractor comes in and 
shakes your hand that he has his other hand in your pocket 
Do feel that he is honestly wanting to know you so that he 
can do a better job for you. 

Let me conclude by saying that it is not only difficult to 
obtain a contract as outlined before, but it is just as difficult 
to perform once the contract has been secured. You require 
volumes of information far beyond that needed for norma! 
conduct of a contractor’s business. Regulations require that 
you delve into the contractor’s business and books far be- 
yond the point he would permit anyone else to go, It ever 
gets to the point at times your contractors feel they are 
being brow-beaten and are inclined to tell you to take the 
contract and go to hades. 

Those of you charged with this particular phase of pro- 
curement should be as diplomatic as possible. Approach the 
contractor with the feeling that what you are doing is mu- 
tually beneficial rather than with the feeling that a con- 
tractor is a crook and that you must out-smart him. Be 
patient. Request, recommend and ask for assistance in per- 
forming your duties. Do not be demanding. 

Many contractors are not familiar with your forms. 
Many forms submitted are not understandable to anyone 
other than those who prepared them, and as a rule, to 
little information is furnished for the contractors to com- 
plete these forms as you desire. Make your requirements 
more specific. Give some thought to the problem that the 
other fellow has no idea of what you want. Help yourself 
by helping your contractor. Your job will be easier, the 
contractor’s job will be easier, you wil] get production quick- 
er, your schedules will be met, and everyone will be happier. 

I hope I have given you some constructive ideas. I hope 
you will take the criticisms in the spirit in which they were 
made. Namely, an earnest desire to be helpful. I have done 
all the kicking tonight. I hope you will very soon give me 
the opportunity to hear what procurement officers have to 
say about the contractor. 


BLOOD FOR FREEDOM 
Secretary of Defense George C. Marshall has 
told the nation “we must not hazard the lives of 
our men and women by the lack of blood.” The 
Armed Forces will do their part. Give “blood for | 


freedom.” 
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these WITCO facilities 
-at your service 
for DEFENSE PRODUCTION 


Eight plants, pilot plant, research and 
technical service laboratories 


Witco Chemical Company has been manu- 
facturing chemicals for defense, when required, 
over a period of twelve years, and is ready 
and willing to assume additional defense pro- 
duction at the expense of civilian require- 
ments. Defense has priority with Witco and 
our eight plants, pilot plant facilities, research 
and technical service departments are at the 
disposal of the government to develop and 
produce chemicals needed for the defense effort. 


All inquiries will receive prompt attention 
whether in connection with those listed or for 
other defense products. 


- 


‘CHEMICAL COMPANY 


DEFENSE PRODUCTS DIVISION 
75 East Wacker Drive 


> 


¢ 
A few of Witco's products 


meeting government specifications... 


ay 


Chicago 1, Ill. 


Napalm (JAN-N-589) 

Aluminum Stearate (MIL-A-15206-Ships) 

Barium Stearate (JAN-B-366) 

Calcium Stearate (JAN-C-263) 

Magnesium Stearate (JAN-M-542- 
Ammunition) (JAN-M-560— Ointment) 

Lead Stearate (for ammunition) 
(JAN-L-758) 

Copper Naphthenate (CS-152-48) 
(Army 100-17) (AXS-1244) 

Drier, Paint, Liquid (TT-D-651a) Type | 
and Type Il 

Drier, Naphthenate, Concentrated, 
Liquid (Navy 52-D-7) (AN-TT-D-643) 
Type |, Lead 24%; Type Il Cobalt 
6%; Type Ill Manganese 6%; Type IV 
Zinc 8% 

Linoleate, Manganese (MIL-L-15188- 
Ships) 

Resinate, Manganese (Navy 52-R-8a) 

Zinc Naphthenate (for use in Army Spec. 
AXS-1296) 

Wood Preservative, Copper Naphthenate 
(52 W 5 Type A) 

Carbon Black, Dry (for explosives) 
(JAN-C-306) 

Case Liner Adhesive (JAN-P-140, Type !) 

Paint, Acid Proof, Black (for ammunition) 
(JAN-P-450) 

Composition, Top Coating Material 
Bituminous (JAN-P-102) 

Compound, Chassis Coating (Army 
AXS-1827) 

Compound, Protective Strippable (Army 
AXS-1756) 

Compound, Rust Preventive Thin film 
(Army AXS-673) 

Compound, Sealing, Dipcoating 
(JAN-P-115) 


Also Asphalt and Asphalt Compounds 
meeting Military and Federal 
Specifications 
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CHEMICAL CORPS KEY PERSONNEL 


OFFICE, CHIEF CHEMICAL OFFICER, WASHING- 
TON 25, D.C. 

Chief Chemical Officer, Maj. Gen. Egbert F. Bullene 

Deputy Chemical Officer, Brig. Gen. Charles E. Loucks 

Chief, Personnel Division, Col. John R. Burns 

Chief, Plans, Training & Intell. Div., Col. Hugh W. Rowan 

Comptroller, Lt. Col. John J. Hayes 

Chief, Safety, Maj. Ned S. Weathers 

Executive Officer, Lt. Col. Floyd B. Mitman, Jr. 

OFFICE, CHIEF CHEMICAL OFFICER, ARMY CHEM- 
ICAL CENTER 

Chief, Research and Engineering Division, Brig. Gen. Wil- 
liam M. Creasy 

Asst. Chief Cml. Offr. for Materiel, Brig. Gen. Henry M. 
Black 


ARMY CHEMICAL CENTER, MARYLAND 

Commanding Officer, Army Chemical Center, Col. Frederick 
W. Gerhard 

Commanding Officer, Edgewood Arsenal, Col. David Armi- 
tage 

Commanding Officer, Eastern Cml. Depot, Col. John P. 
Youngman 

Commanding Officer, Cm]. Corps Chemical & Radiological 
Laboratories, Col. Fred J, Delmore 

President, Chemical Corps Board, Col. Ralph C. Benner 

Commanding Officer, Chemical Corps Medical Laboratories, 
Col. M. W. Bayliss 

Chief, Cm]. Corps Procurement Ageney, Lt. Col. James H. 
Ratte 

Commanding Officer, Edgewood Proving Ground, Lt. Col. 
John W. Fitzpatrick 

ARMY CHEMICAL TRAINING CENTER, FORT Mce- 
CLELLAN, ALA. 

Commanding General, Brig. Gen. Leonard J. Greeley 

Commandant, Chemical Corps School, Col. Ragner E. John- 
son 

Commanding Officer, Chemical Replacement Training Cen- 
ter, Lt. Col. Lucius F. Lincoln 

DESERET CHEMICAL DEPOT, TOOELE, UTAH 

Commanding Officer, Lt. Col. Kenneth A. Cunin 

DUGWAY PROVING GROUND, TOOELE, UTAH 

Commanding Officer, Col. Donald E. Yanka 

Executive Officer, Maj. Elmer E. Dye 

PINE BLUFF ARSENAL, PINE BLUFF, ARKANSAS 

Commanding Officer, Lt. Col. Harrison S. Markham 

Executive Officer, Maj. T. W. Rogers 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN ARSENAL, DENVER, COLO. 

Commanding Officer, Col. Crawford M. Kellogg 

CAMP DETRICK, FREDERICK, MARYLAND 

Commanding Officer, Col. Montescue T. Moree 

ATLANTA CHEMICAL PROCUREMENT DISTRICT, 
44 BROAD ST., ATLANTA, GA, 

Commanding Officer, Col. W. lL. MacLachlan 

BOSTON CHEMICAL PROCUREMENT DISTRICT, 
BOSTON ARMY BASE, BOSTON, MASS. 

Commanding Officer, Col. W. FE. R. Sullivan 

CHICAGO CHEMICAL PROCUREMENT DISTRICT, 
226 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 

Commanding Officer, Col. Victor C. Searle 


DALLAS CHEMICAL PROCUREMENT DISTRICT, 114 
COMMERCE ST., DALLAS 2, TEXAS 
Commanding Officer, Col. George W. Dorn. 


NEW YORK CHEMICAL PROCUREMENT DISTRICT 
111 E. 16TH ST., NYC. 
Commanding Officer, Lt. Col. J. F. Escude 


SAN FRANCISCO CHEMICAL PROCUREMENT pjs. 
TRICT, OAKLAND ARMY BASE, OAKLAND 14 
CALIFORNIA 

Commanding Officer, Lt. Col. Hans S. Bendixen 


CHEMICAL CORPS OFFICERS WITH THE ARMy 
FIELD FORCES 

Has, First Army, Governors Island, New York 

Chemical Officer, Col. Walter A. Guild 

Hqs, Second Army, Fort George G. Meade, Md. 

Chemical Officer, Col. Raymond T. Beurket 

Has, Third Army, Fort McPherson, Georgia 

Chemical Officer, Col. R. D. Mcleod 

Has, Fourth Army, Fort Sam Houston, Texas 

Chemical Officer, Col. James M. MeMillin 

Has, Fifth Army, 1660 E. Hyde Park Blvd., Chicago 15, Ill, 

Chemical Officer, Col. H. B. Bramlet 

Hqs, Sixth Army, Presidio of San Francisco, Calif. 

Chemical Officer, Col. S. E. Whitesides, Jr. 


CHEMICAL CORPS OFFICERS RESERVE CORPS IN. 
STRUCTORS 


FIRST ARMY AREA 

Capt. R. G. Lynch, Office of Sr. State ORC Instructor, 
Kearny Shipyards, Kearny, N. J. 

THIRD ARMY AREA 

Col. C. B. Drennon, Jr., Alabama Military District, 4th F, 
Calder Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 

Major E. Escudero, Broad and East Bay Streets, Charles- 
ton, S.C. 


FIFTH ARMY AREA 

Capt. G. E. Allard, 310 Federal Office Bldg., Third Ave. ana 
Washington Ave., S., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Major C. H. White, 12th and Spruce St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Capt. V. Deptula, Michigan Sr. Army Instructor ORC, 46° 
Federal Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich. 

THEATER CHEMICAL OFFICERS 

EUROPEAN THEATER, Col. Thomas H. James, Chemica’ 
Division, Hqs, EUCOM (Rear), APO 403, c/o Postmas- 
ter, New York, N. Y. 

FAR EAST COMMAND, Col. Delancey R. King, Chemica! 
Section, GHQ, FEC, APO 500, c/o Postmaster, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

PACIFIC THEATER, Lt. Col. Timothy C. Williams, 
Chemical Officer, U.S. Army Pacific, APO 958, c/o Post- 
master, San Francisco, Calif. 

CARIBBEAN THEATER, Lt. Col. George R. Oglesby, 
Fort Amodor, Canal Zone. 

CHEMICAL CORPS ROTC INSTRUCTORS 

Lt. Col. Woodrow W. Reagan, 1180th ASU ROTC, Massa 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge 39, Mass. 

Lt. Col. M. A. Peerenboom, 2406th ASU, ROTC, The Ohi 
State University, Columbus 10, Ohio 

Lt. Col. Chester Dombrowski, University of Delaware, New 
ark, Del. 

Lt. Col. Lewis W. Duerner, 3216 ASU, ROTC, Instructor, 
Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, Ga. 

Lt. Col. L. S. Moore, Military Dept., Texas A & M, Colles? 
Station, Texas 

Maj. Leon A. Keif, Military Department, Purdue Univer 
sity, Lafayette, Ind. 
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Tremendous as the advances in chemistry 
have been since the science was founded less 
than two centuries ago, present day chemical 
tools are crude, indeed, when compared with 
those which living organisms have evolved dur- 
ing the ages. Using infinitely gentle reagents 
and very moderate temperatures, the cell is 
capable of accomplishing miracles of synthesis 
and of preparing complex molecules in baffling 
purity. 

So selective are organic processes that it 
is exceptional to have chemical stereo-isomers 
show related pharmacological activity. Thus, of 
the five demonstrated stereo-isomers of hexa- 
chlorocyclohexane, only one—the gamma isomer 
—shows important insecticidal activity. A partial 
exception to the general rule is Compound 269 
(1,2,3,4,10,10-hexachloro-6,7-epoxy-1,4,4a,5,6, 
7 ,8,8a,-octahydro - endo-endo -1,4,5,8-dimetha- 
nonaphthalene), a stereo-isomer of Dieldrin*. 


= chlorine g = oxygen ? = carbon 


=hydrogen 


insect toxicant 


Not as effective as its fellow toxicant toward flies 
and mosquitoes, Compound 269 has exhibited 
unusual potency in laboratory and field experi- 
ment stations against various Lepidoptera and 
Homoptera, certain species of which are famous 
for their resistance to other chlorinated toxicants. 

Look for important things from Compound 
269 in the coming agricultural growing seasons. 

Compound 269 is unique with Julius Hyman 
& Company, a post-war chemical organization 
located at the Rocky Mountain Arsenal, Denver, 
Colorado. 


Julius HYMAN & Company 


DENVER, COLORADO 


*See Armed Forces Chemical Journal, IV, (3), 29, (1951) 
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By LT. Col. Ronald L. Martin, Cml. C.* 


The U. S. Army did not display much interest in the 
heavy 4.2-inch mortar for general wide-spread use until 
mid 1948, although most foreign armies, particularly the 
Germans, had already made successful use of this type 
of weapon. During the Sicilian campaign of 1943 the 4.2- 
inch chemical mortar made its first appearance in com- 
bat and was not long in winning recognition. Because 
of the successful record of the weapon in Sicily and 
Southern Italy chemical mortar battalions were in demand 
for the Normandy invasion. It was known, however, that 
only three of those in the ETO troop basis would be avail- 
able. Only two trained battalions were present in England 
and but one other trained battalion was scheduled to 
arrive there prior to D-day. It was, therefore, decided to 
activate at least one additional battalion in England. 

Accordingly, the 92nd Chemical Mortar Battalion was 
activated at Brockley, Somerset, England, just south of 
Bristol, under the supervision of the First Army. Offi- 
cers and enlisted men started joining the battalion late 
in February and by mid-March about 80 percent of au- 
thorized strength was present. The officers and men for 
the battalion came from units already in England, and 
very little attention was given to their prior training 
and abilities. About one-half of the original officers were 
of the CWS, but very few of these had any knowledge of 
the mortar. The other officers were from six different 
branches of the service and none had even seen a 4.2- 
inch mortar. Fortunately, a few of these officers were 
from the Field Artillery and knew artillery fire tech- 
niques; a few others were from the Infantry where they 
had gained some knowledge of the employment of the 81- 
mm. mortar. 

From the start, the 92nd Battalion faced a serious per- 
sonnel problem. The initial group of about 400 enlisted 
men came from another chemical mortar battalion in Eng- 
land whose authorized strength had been reduced from 
about one thousand to less than 600 enlisted men. Con- 
siderably over one-half of this group was in the two 
lowest AGCT classes, four and five. Consequently, capable 
noncommissioned officer material for the battalion was 


*Et. Col. Martin was commanding officer ef the 92nd Chemical 
Mortar Bn., between 3 March, 1944 and 4 August, 1945. He is now 
the Assistant for Business Management to the Commanding Gone 


ral, Army Chemical Center, Maryland. 


Covered by fire from this 4.2 chemical mortar crew (firing white phosphorus 
shelis) elements of an Infantry Regiment move into a new position 


lacking. During March the 92nd spent considerably more 
time in getting rid of about 100 of these misfits than in 
training. The remaining enlisted men made good soldiers, 
won their share of combat decorations and two received 
battlefield commissions. 

The battalion was unable to reach its authorized 
strength of both officers and enlisted men until long after 
entry into combat. Even then casualties consistently kept 
the actual strength far below authorized strength. 

The approved organization for a chemical mortar bat- 
talion provided four mortar companies of twelve mortars 
each. Realizing that this organization was not possible 
with the available personnel, the CO of the 92nd _ re- 
quested and received authority to organize the unit simi- 
larly to a light Field Artillery battalion, with three mor- 
tar companies and augmented communication and am- 
munition sections. The advantages of this type of organi- 
zation were demonstrated later when other mortar bat- 
talions were reorganized similarly, and still later when 
the approved War Department organization chart was 
changed to prescribe a similar type of organization. 

The 92nd experienced great difficulty in obtaining au- 
thorized equipment and training aids. Usually, organiza- 
tions were sent to the theater of operations with their 
training completed and in possession of their authorized 
equipment. The supply plans of the Theater did not pro- 
vide for the equipment to activate, nor the aids to permit 
training a new battalion. Consequently, the battalion spent 
many man-days in collecting motor vehicles, weapons ant 
other authorized equipment from all over England, and 
many more man-days in devising and making training 
aids. 

The officers of the new battalion attended classes four 
and five nights each week in order to become familial 
with the lessons which they taught the next day. This 
procedure helped the officers, but the noncommissioned offi- 
cers suffered because they received most of their instruc 
tion and training at the same time as the other enlisted 
men. There was just not enough time to give specialized 
and advanced training to the noncommissioned officer’: 
Only a few of the noncommissioned officers, the ones whe 
had received training in motor transport and communica 
tions prior to joining the battalion, were sufficiently well: 
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Mortarmen from a Chemical battalion setting up 4-2 inch chemical mortar 
near town of Kaslar, Germany. (92d Cmi. Bn.) 


trained that they could relieve the officers of part of 
their big training job. 

By mid-May the battalion had undergone sufficient train- 
ing that it was capable of making a fairly decent road 
march and each company was able to impact its twelve 
mortars in the general vicinity of a large target, if they 
were not rushed. At about this time a persistent rumor 
was making the rounds to the effect that the battalion 
was to go ashore on D-day. No one seemed to know just 
when this day was to occur but everyone believed that 
it was to be soon. 

Late in May, by what was later learned to be a stroke 
of good fortune for the battalion, an order was issued 
attaching the battalion to the Artillery of the XIX Corps. 
Many of the Artillery officers were old friends and class- 
mates of the battalion commander. After watching the 
battalion fire a few problems these officers decided that a 
period of intensive training in the latest techniques of 
artillery fire control would prove valuable. For fifteen 
lays the battalion, particularly the officers and noncom- 
missioned officers, trained in the proper and _ simplest 
methods of massing artillery fires. This period of con- 
centrated instruction proved invaluable later in combat, 
for the battalion was able to coordinate its operations 
more closely with the division and corps artillery units 
than otherwise would have been possible. Of course, the 
battalion did not always operate in this manner, but the 
ability to join the wire and radio nets of the supporting 
artillery, as well as those of the supported infantry, and 
the ability to use the artillery observers, as well as hav- 
ing the forward observers of the mortar units conduct the 
fre of the artillery, proved valuable indeed. 

D-day arrived and passed, with mixed feelings for the 
members of the battalion. Some were disappointed that 
they didn’t go ashore in the assault, others were happy 
that they had a few more days to train. Eventually, the 
der to proceed to the marshalling area arrived. On 
1b June the battalion started moving to the docks at 
Plymouth. It had been expected that upon arrival in the 
marshalling area the battalion would be furnished the 
versonnel and equipment that it was short. briefing 
of the officers was also expected. Nothing of this sort 
ocurred 


A 4.2 mortar is throwing smoke shelis to cover the crossing of 5th Division 
troops over the Sauer River at Ballensdorf, Germany. Company B, Sth Inf 
Div., near Ballensdorf, Germany 


The move across the Channel was made in two groups, 
each with its own Liberty ship. Although the groups left 
Plymouth on 18-19 June the landings on the coast of 
Normandy were not made until 27 June, because of the 
sudden and now infamous storm which unexpectedly swept 
the coast of Normandy. 

As it was impossible to approach the temporary docks 
or to unload to lighters the battalion lay a few hundred 
yards off the coast in its two Liberty ships and “enjoyed” 
a good ringside seat. Both ships, the one at Omaha Beach 
and the other at Utah Beach, were bombed by German 
planes at night and had a good view of the retaliatory fire 
by friendly AA guns. The wrecking of the temporary 
docks and many ships, by wind and wave, the unloading 
of the special ships that moved to the shore and dis- 
gorged troops and equipment, the landings on the heights 
above the beaches by the never-ending trains of C47 trans- 
ports, and the loud and ominous sounds of war a short 
distance inland, were very entertaining but everyone real- 
ized that the battalion would soon be a part of all this 
commotion. 

On 1 July, less than one hundred training days after 
activation, the battalion was attached to the 30th Infantry 
Division to support its crossing of the Vire River. The 
battalion commander made his first reconnaissance ac- 
companied by only the commanding general of the 30th 
Division Artillery, who later rose to the command of the 
XIX Corps. Mortar positions were chosen within a few 
hundred yards of the infantry MLR, and it was neces- 
sary to prepare and occupy the positions at night. Pits 
were dug for each mortar, a practice which was then con- 
sidered proper. This policy was soon changed because 
the mortars began sinking towards China after the first 
few rounds were fired. 

During this first mission the thirty-six mortars fired a 
prepared rolling barrage across the front of the two as- 
sault regiments. The barrage lines were spaced 100 yards 
apart and each mortar fired two rounds on each line. 
The infantry followed closely behind the barrage across 
the open fields and the hedgerows which characterized 
this terrain. When a round of WP fell, announcing that 
the barrage was moving forward to the next line, the 
infantry would spring forward and seek cover near the 
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next line. Over 3,000 rounds of ammunition, mostly HE 
were fired during this barrage, while the Vire River was 
crossed and the attack moved towards Ariel. Although 
some critics will say that this type barrage is wastefy| 
of ammunition, the fact remains that the infantry gained 
its objective quickly and without many casualties, 

During this first combat operation many situations de- 
veloped which had been discussed during training but 
about which little had been done, primarily because of 
lack of time, but also because of inadequate training doc. 
trine and combat-trained officers and enlisted men. Many 
perplexing problems arose, among which were: proper 
organization of position, local security, adequate com- 
munications between elements of the battalion and with 
the supported troops, and means of keeping the fragile 
mortars in action. Moreover, the mortar positions were 
just behind the infantry MLR, where enemy patrols were 
active, but the battalion Table of Organization did not 
provide sufficient personnel to man our secondary wea- 
pons. The moving of thousands of 25 pound shells to 
within a few hundred yards of the enemy front lines was 
difficult to conceal. These are but a few of the problems 
that arose. With little exaggeration, however, it might 
be said that the personnel of the battalion learned more 
from this first combat mission of one week than they 
did from their three months of training. 

Starting on 8 July the battalion was attached to the 
29th Infantry Division to support its push south to St. 
Lo, the important communications center of this part of 
France. Making use of experience gained during the pre- 
ceding week, mortar positions were selected and prepared 
in the daylight hours and were occupied at night. Mortars 
were emplaced on the surface of the ground and para- 
peted with sand bags. Ammunition and mortar crew pits 
were dug and camouflage nets were placed over the entire 
emplacements. These precautions were necessary because 
the enemy not only shelled all likely artillery positions 
during the day but at night sent over planes which 
dropped flares, followed by anti-personnel bombs when 
any activity or emplacements were observed. 

One of the most difficult problems encountered by a 
mortar battalion commander, when the entire battalion 
was employed as a unit, was the choice of mortar posi- 
tions. The commander of the supported infantry wanted 
the mortars to be as far forward as possible so that he 
could take full advantage of their limited range. He also 
wished to assign a very small area so that there would 
be a minimum of interference with his infantry installa- 
tions, particularly with those of the 81-mm. mortars, and 
those of other attached troops. He generally did not realize 
that a battalion of mortars was comparable to nine 
batteries, or three battalions, of artillery and_ needed 
nearly as much position area. 

During this period of attachment to the 29th Division 
the battalion had its first bitter taste of being overrun 
by the enemy. A strong patrol of the enemy broke 
through the supported infantry and reached the mortal 
battalion command post. Fortunately, the night was 50 
dark that the enemy was as confused as the friendly 
troops and the casualties were few. However, everyones 
blood pressure was rather high for a few hours. 

One of the saddest experiences of the battalion through 
out the entire war occurred a few days later while the 
battalion was supporting the 30th Division in its attack 
south towards Tessy-Sur-Vure. The capture of this tow? 
was the beginning of the Falaise pocket which cut of 
the Brest peninsula. On 24 July, two flights of P-4/s 
dropped bombs in the battalion area but caused 0° 
casualties. On the 25th, during a mass attack by 3,00! 
friendly planes, prior to a large infantry attack, ove 
200 bombs fell in the battalion area. So many casualties 
were suffered by one company that it was unable to opé™ 
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ate again until replacement personnel and equipment 
were received many days later. Lt. Gen. Douglas McNair, FOR SALE 
Commanding General, Army Ground Forces, who was 
visiting the front at the time of the attack, was killed DEAERATOR TANKS 
vithin 100 yards of the battalion command post. 
During August and until mid-September the battalion Used 
moved rapidly through France, Belgium and Holland. We CAPACITY 40,000 Gal. 
crossed the Seine River about twenty miles northeast of SIZE 11' 0" Diameter 
Paris, on 31 August, just one week after the liberation 56' 6 High (or can be used hori 
of Paris. We spent three days at Evecquemont helping & Thickness 
the townspeople celebrate both the liberation of Paris and OPENINGS 10 Flanges 6" to 18" i 
: the memory of French dead of the First World War. We MOUNTING SKIRT For Vertical Use 
j formed a provisional trucking company which made a SHIPPING WEIGHT Approx. 35 Ton pote eg Slats 
1 trip to Belgium to transport infantrymen in their pursuit Approx. 50 Ton Wit ood Slats 
fast-retreating Some of the reck- CONSTRUCTION U69 ASME CODE 50 WP 
¢ ess officers and enlisted men violated orders and visited ALTERATION To Suit Your Requirements. | 
€ Paris, fraternized with the liberated Parisians, and for- | 
t ever bragged about it. C’est la guerre! MAY BE USED AS: 
4 We entered Belgium on 8 September just north of @ Cold Water Wood Slat Vacuum Deaerators | 
a Valenciennes, France and bivouaced at Momalle where @ Cold Water Wood Slat Scrubbers 
¥ we cleaned equipment and rehabilitated personnel. Again @ Acid Storage Tank (3/16 Rubber Lined) 
iS 7 we formed a provisional trucking company, this time to @ Gas Absorption 
. haul gasoline and other supplies to some of the Corps @ Gas Extraction 
" ints whose lines of communications were extended dan @ Storage of Edible Liquids 
Y gerously While their pursuit of the Germans continued. @ Smoke and Gas Control 
Here, a few reckless souls, including the battalion com- OTHER MATERIALS AVAILABLE, Blaw Knox Grating, 
"4 nander, broke all existing regulations and visited Brus- 14" & 18" Rubber Lined Pipe, Walkways, Railings, Struc- 
i. sels for a few hours. The temptation to visit some of tural Steel. Contractors Equipment. (For Specifications 
of these famous cities was just too great to resist, especially Contact) 
‘€ | for one who never expected to have the opportunity again. 
“ On 15 September a move was made to positions on the GEORGE R. MARVIN COMPANY 
8 west bank of the Albert Canal, just opposite Maastricht, 160! Taylor Way Tecoma, Washington 
; Holland, while the 80th Division was clearing the area “1. 
HS around the famous fortress, Eben Email. Only one mis- 
iré | sion was fired and then the Canal and the Meuse River 
1s€ | were crossed, after which the battalion moved into an 
nS | assembly area at Mesch, Holland. SIGN OF THE BEST BUY 
= Throughout this period of over six weeks the Germans 
were retreating so rapidly that few fire missions were 
gD tecessary, A few cities were “liberated” and some Ger 
/ an soldiers, mostly stragglers, were captured. We en- 
ion 
ne countered small groups of the enemy which had been by- : Ze Proved! ° 
ted passed by the rapidly advancing infantry but, except for : ested anid Cove : 
“ afew shots from snipers, the marches were uneventful. : SPRAYERS and DUSTERS ; 


Of course, it was frequently difficult to maintain march a ds 
ilso 
ld liscipline because of the cheering Frenchmen, who de- 
tle sired to bestow all types of favors, including wine and 


i kisses, on the American soldiers. For almost half 


lize For two days after reaching Holland the battalion was 
sine attached to the 2nd Armored Division which advanced on G century ae 
ded and captured Sittard, Holland, and then turned towards 


the Siegfried line and Germany. This Division moved so 
sion rapidly against light enemy resistance that the battalion 


Hudson has filled the most exacting mili- 
run Yas unable to get into position and fire any missions. 


ary. agricultural and industrial require- 
roke Many valuable lessons were learned during these two tary, ag 1 
rtar | “4¥8, the most important being that an attached unit ments. 

should not depend on an armored division for local secu- : . 
S 80 ot. Our engineering and production staffs are 
ndly ity. Small pockets of enemy resistance were bypassed and 


yne’s the following troops had to do the cleaning up. This can qualified to help you on any problems in- 
rove embarrassing to a chemical mortar battalion, or 


volving spraying and dusting equipment 
any other similar unit. 
ugh- imilar unit 


» the On 19 September the battalion went into positions in 
tack § “¢ orchards of the town of Scherpenseel, Germany to 
town | “Pport the 30th Division in its attack southeast through H. D. HUDSON 


of § ‘Ne Siegfried Line. From then until 2 October, when the 
a ig attack started, one platoon on the battalion’s flank MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
j "ed many probing missions. The firing was limited to 589 East Iilinois Street 
3,000 § “Ws one platoon to prevent revealing the positions of the 
over § “her mortars. The battalion area was very restricted 
alties ind the positions were less than a thousand yards from 
oper the outer pill boxes of the enemy. Counterbattery fire fell 
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on and near this platoon frequently but they were so 
well dug in that there were no casualties. 

We made a number of attempts to burn hay stacks 
and buildings which were thought to conceal gun posi- 
tions but WP shells proved unsatisfactory for this pur- 
pose. The lack of a good incendiary shell was a big dis- 
appointment to all the supported commanders. Frequently, 
however, a WP shell started a fire; usually when the fire 
was not wanted. 

The first mission of the battalion during the attack of 
2 October was to cut the barbed wire entanglements in 
front of the enemy defenses. Then a rolling barrage was 
fired in front of the advancing infantry, the rate of 
movement being controlled by forward observers with the 
attacking doughboys. Later, the battalion fired missions 
on the flanks of the infantry positions to deny enemy 
observation and stop counter attacks from these directions. 
For the next three weeks the battalion was frequently 
broken into companies, and even platoons, to support vari- 
ous attacking elements of the division. At the end of 
this operation part of the battalion was in or near Ker- 
krade, Holland and the remainder was near Wurselen, 
Germany. Both cities were part of the gap which sealed 
off Aachen, Germany. During this operation we fired 
nearly 25,000 rounds and suffered 30 casualties. 

The battalion received one of its many commendations 
from the CG, 30th Division after this operation. An even 
more appreciated “commendation” was from the battalion 
commander, 1st Bn., 117th Inf., who wrote in a XIX 
Corps publication, Breaching The Siegfried Line that he 
believed “that the most effective of any supporting fire 
came from the 4.2-inch chemical mortar barrage; it was 
this more than any of the other supporting fires which, 
laid 150 yards ahead of the assault companies, and also 
firing accurately into defiladed German positions, kept 
down enemy fire until B and C Companies stormed across 
the river.” He was referring to the Wurn River which 
was in front of the fortified positions on the high 
ground along the far bank. 


On 7 November the battalion, less one company which 
remained with the 30th Division, was attached to the 
29th Division to support the drive to the Roer River. One 
of the mortar companies was attached to each of the 
assault regiments of the 29th. When the assault regi- 
ments were rotated the mortar companies continued with 
the new assault regiment, consequently little rest was 
possible. 


Some of the toughest fighting of the war took place 
during this operation which carried the American forces 
to the west bank of the Roer. The mortar companies had 
difficulty supporting the infantry for a number of rea- 
sons. Little cover was available and the infantry com- 
manders wanted the mortars in the front lines. Moves 
had to be made before enemy land mines were cleared. 
Besides, the mortars were expected to fire missions night 
and day for long periods of time. There were sufficient 
crewmen with artillery pieces to permit part of the gun 
squads to rest while others fired missions but this was 
not possible with the limited number of mortar crewmen, 
especially after frequent casualties had depleted the 
squads. 

The battalion had a rather quiet time from early De- 
cember, when the Roer was reached, until just before 
Christmas Day. The infantry was holding the west bank 
of the Roer, expecting orders to cross as soon as the 
waters subsided a bit. Although in firing positions and 
firing frequent missions during most of this period, the 
battalion was able to clean and repair equipment and 
to recover from the brutal treatment of the preceding 
month, Thirty-six casualties had been suffered. Two of 
the nine killed in action were platoon commanders. The 


training of replacements always had to be done while 
in firing positions. Hence, we always welcomed Periods 
when the firing was light or when few displacements of 
position were required. 

The battalion had hoped to spend Christmas in jts 
presently occupied positions. However, on 23 December, 
the battalion commander was reconnoitering for mortar 
positions in the Lammersdorf-Simmerath area, fifty miles 
to the south, where the 78th Infantry Division was hold. 
ing the north flank of the bulge caused by Von Runstedt’s 
break-through. The one company which had been with 
the 30th Division remained in the vicinity of Plummern 
and assisted tne 102nd Infantry Division of the XIII 
Corps to hold the Roer River line while most of the other 
divisions moved south to the Bulge. These attachments 
continued until early February, except for a_ period of 
about one week, when the battalion, less one company, 
was sent about 75 miles north to join its third company 
which had remained with the 102nd Division. The purpose 
of this move was to join in a large scale attack that was 
being made in conjunction with the British on the left 
flank. This period of confusing attachments lasted until 
early February, just before the 78th Division reached 
the dams which controlled the flow of water northward on 
the Roer River. 

The battalion was finally reunited and attached to the 
29th Division to support the attack across the Roer, 
through Julich and onward to the Rhine River. This at- 
tack started on 22 February and ended when the 29th 
reached Muenchen-Gladbach at the Rhine on 1 March. 
Upon Completion of this operation the battalion moved 
into an assembly area at Gusten and carried on a program 
of rehabilitation of men and equipment, and training for 
nearly two weeks. On 13 March the battalion was released 
from the XIX Corps and attached to the XVI Corps. 
After a move to a new assembly area in Karken, near 
the border of Holland we made preparations for the im- 
pending crossing of the Rhine River. 


The plans for the Rhine crossing placed the battalion 
in support of the 30th Division. On the night of 20 March 
we moved into positions near the town of Wallach, a few 
miles south of Wesel. The 30th and 79th Divisions, under 
XVI Corps, were to make the main effort of the Ninth 
Army, after a complicated scheme of deception had de- 
ceived the enemy as to the plans for “Operation Flash- 
point.” The attack was to be made in conjunction with 
that of the British, on the north flank, with all allied 
forces under the overall direction of the 21st Army Group. 
It was hoped that this attack across the Rhine and along 
the northern edge of the Ruhr industrial area would 
lead to the final defeat of the Wehrmacht. 


Tremendous fire power was concentrated in the zone 
of the 30th Division to support the crossing, the largest 
amphibious operation on the continent. Twelve battalions 
of artillery and one mortar battalion were to fire along 
the division front. The fires of the 92nd Chemical Mortar 
Battalion were divided into three phases. Phase one 
called for 40 minutes of neutralizing fire on the dikes 
along the east bank of the river. In phase two the bat 
talion was to place 20 minutes of concentrated fire at the 
maximum rate on the points where the troops were ' 
land and where the bridges were to be built. The attack 
would then jump off and for 270 minutes (phase three) 
the 4.2-inch mortars were to fire on several small towns 
which appeared to be enemy strongholds. The attack 
started at 0100 and by daylight the far shore was well 
in hand. After the attack started the battalion moved 
to positions a few miles north of the original positions 
to help neutralize strong resistance which had developed 
on the buderichen Dike area of Lip-Perdorf. 

The battalion did not cross the Rhine until the day 
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fter the attack. Then followed several days of march 
ng, With some missions, but mostly just following the 
th Division which was mopping up behind the fast 
ving <1! {1 Armored Division. The battalion covered 
siderably over 100 miles in moving, first to Drenstein 
fart, then Neunkirehen, Augustdorf, Heddisen, Osting 
ausen and Natelin in saecession. While the Ninth Army 
was moving eastward north of the Ruhr, the First Army 
vas advancing on a parallel line south of the Ruhr. Whe 
the two armies met in the vicinity of Lippstadt the Ruhi 
ocket was formed. The battalion was attached to three 
ferent divisions during the next eight days and assisted 
n the reduction of the pocket. 
On 183 April the battalion left the Ruhr area and again 
started on its way to the east, travelling over roads 
yowded with heavy traffic, in great part the hordes of 
berated slave laborers. Upon reaching Seehausen, neat 
the Elbe, we learned that the battalion was attached to 
the 83rd Infantry Division which had established a bridge 
ead opposite Barby, just south of Magdeburg. The 2nd 
Armored and the &3rd Infantry Divisions had reached 
the Elbe at approximately the same time and had started 
bridging operations. After that of the 2nd Armored had 
ome under heavy fire the operation was concentrated 
ther south in the 88rd Division area. 
The bridgehead was quite small and only one bridge 
1 the Elbe. The battalion moved cautiously across 
the bridge and into positions a few miles east of the 
ver. As the mortar companies moved into positions 
German soldiers frequently came out of the woods and 


buildings and surrendered. The Germans shelled the posi 


tions frequently with self-propelled guns, firing at short 


ange, but the German soldiers had lost most of their will 


to fight. Shellings, some enemy bombings of the bridge 


at night and half-hearted counterattacks were frequent 
at first but little damage was suffered. 

On 28 April the Division moved forward and captured 
the town of Zerbst against light opposition. During the 
same day, however, the division was ordered to withdraw 
because someone had discovered that the town was in 
Russian territory. Realizing that the Russians were 
advancing from the east, the Germans began moving 
towards the American lines and surrendering by the 
thousands. The battalion marked time in firing positions 
intil 6 May when it withdrew to a sector in Kreis Holz 
minden and assumed occupational duties. The collapse of 
the German Army was so complete and so widespread 
that the formal surrender on 8 May seemed anti-climatie. 

On 26 May the battalion moved to a location just east of 
Frankfurt and resumed occupational duties similar to 
those in the preceding loeation. In addition to caring for 
the displaced persons’ camps and PW camps, we cleaned 
equipment and earried on training. Some passes were 
granted. The Red Cross Clubmobiles paid us a few visits 
and provided some entertainment. This was indeed wel 
ome for, throughout the war entertainment had neve} 
found its way to the small attached units although it had 
een available to the divisions and the higher headquar 
ters. An occasional borrowed movie and projection equip 
ment was the extent of the entertainment that was availa- 
dle to an “orphan” unit, like the 92nd. 

About this time dame rumor stated that the battalion 
vas to be redeployed to the South Pacific. Most of the 
en accepted this as inevitable, but were hoping that the 
ove would be made through the United States. On 12 
June the good news arrived that the battalion was to move 
‘to the Pacifie via the United States. There was much work 
‘0 be done. Records and property had to be prepared for 
he visits of the Inspector General's teams. Some equip 
ent was turned in and other was drawn in its place. 
Many received new clothing. The battalion lost one hun 
ted thirty men who had over 84 points and were, there 


A DEPENDABLE 
SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
FOR OVER 65 YEARS 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. 


420 Lexington Avenue 
New York i * 


221 North LaSalle Street 
Chicago |, Illinois 
424 Ohio Bidg., Akron 8, Ohio 
824 Wilshire Boulevard 
Los Angeles 1/4, Calif. 
636 California Street 
San Francisco 8, Calif. 
North Portland, Oregon 
Apopka, Florida 
Houston 2, Texas 
Weslaco, Texas 
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BASTIAN-MORLEY CO., INC. 


LA PORTE, INDIANA 


Manufacturers of 
CRANE-LINE AUTOMATIC WATER HEATERS 
and 
CRANE-LINE BASMOR GAS FIRED BOILERS 


ELECTRO-MECHANICAL 
ASSEMBLIES 


Manufactured to your specifications 


landard 


COIL PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


CHICAGO @ LOS ANGELES @ BANGOR, MICH. 
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fore eligible for eventual return to the United States and 
discharge. 


On 20 June the battalion moved 225 miles to Naney, 
France; on the next day 160 miles more to Camp Chicago, 
near Rheims. Here, the battalion had a delightful stay 
and many received passes to visit Rheims. Every man 
Was permitted to see Paris, 100 miles away, at least once. 
An advance party left for the United States on 12 July; 
the battalion moved by train to Camp Top Hat, just a 
few miles from Antwerp, Belgium. After a stay of one 
week here, during which men and equipment were pre- 
pared for shipment, we boarded the Liberty Ship, John 
Sergeant, and began the homeward trip to the United 
States. Although the trip required twelve days, it was 
a pleasant voyage. The most joyous moment was when 
the coastline of Virginia finally appeared in the distance. 


With uneasy eves focused on the Far East, the members 
of the battalion departed from Camp Patrick Henry, 
Virginia for 30 days rest at their chosen destinations. 
The days at home went far too rapidly, but the final 
surrender of Japan raised hope in everyone that the 
battalion might not have to go to the Far East. Shortly 
after the battalion reassembled at Camp San Luis Obispo, 
California, the Army’s discharge program under the point 
system began to gather momentum. Small groups of 
officers and enlisted men began leaving for separation 
centers until so few remained that they were organized 
into a headquarters company. 


Finally, on 27 October 1945 the battalion received in- 
activation orders. The battalion that had been formed 
so hurriedly in England only 20 months previously, had 
fought through France, Belgium, Holland and Germany 
and received credit for six campaigns, had over 150 battle 
casualties, of whom seven officers and 35 enlisted men 
were killed in action, and had received at least 125 combat 
decorations, ceased to exist except in the memories of 
the men who had served with it. 


INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMICALS 


The facilities listed below and the special techniques in- 
volved have been developed through forty years of ex- 
perience in the manufacture of industrial chemicals. Over a 
hundred regular products and many more research products 
have been made available through these process facilities. 


TYPES OF SPECIAL FACILITIES 


Chlorination . Hydrogenation . . . Esterification 
Phosgenation . . . Sulfydration . . . Metallic Chlorination 
. . . Hydrochlorination . . . Fluorination 


The Hooker Company is a basic manufacturer of chlorine, 

caustic soda, muriatic acid, chlorobenzols, sodium sulf- 

hydrate and many other chemicals of large commercial 

volume. Your inquiries for production information are in- 

vited. Write for o copy of Bulletin 100, General Products List. 
e 


Hooker Electrochemical Co. 


40 Forty-seventh Street, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


New York, N. Y. * Wilmington, Calif. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
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MINE SWEEPERS GO IN FIRST 


(Continued from Page 23) 
North Korean mountains and a serious lack of supplies 
reaching the front because of badly mauled roads and raj! 
ways. It became an urgent requirement to open the wes 
coast port of Chinnampo to UN. supply shipping. This 
port, forty miles from the North Korean’s captured capita 
connecting by rail and hiway, is situated seventy mile 
upriver from the open sea lanes and access was _ blocke 
by well-conceived minelaying. 


The mine foree which was hurriedly formed for this tas 
consisted of 8 AMS’s, 2 I)MS’s, small boat sweepers, a) 
underwater demolition team, helicopter unit, assistanc 
from Navy patrol plane search flights and necessary sup. 
port ships. Detouring minelines in some of the delta-forme 
channels, the force accounted for more than two hundre 
mines and opened channels totaling more than one hundre 
and sixty miles in little over three weeks. 


By November 10th, an LST had docked at Chinnamp 
and was unloading tanks for the Eighth Army. Ten days 
later the USS REPOSE, a deep draft Navy hospital shi 
was anchored off the port and taking on Army casualties 
from the front. 


The Chinnampo operation began with clearance of a sea 
approach area by the two I)MS’s, followed by the AMS’s 
formation sweeps into the islanded delta area and th 
destruction of minelines blocking the channels by patro 
plane, underwater demolition men and small shallow boat 
sweepers. Overhead a helicopter spotted mines, taking ad- 
vantage of the range in extreme tides of the area. Weather, 
in addition to the usual hazards of sweeping mines, mad 
work impossible during five days of the first fifteen. 


The use at Chinnampo of full-time helicopter mine seare! 
and patrol plane air coverage of the area was an innova 
tion that speeded up the task. No matter how many mines 
a plane can spot and sink, however, no responsible com 
mander will risk ships in waters suspected of containing 
even one mine, until the slow, clumsy minesweepers hav 
dragged their gear through the paths they will take. 


In the age of jet aircraft, rockets, atomic artillery an/ 
bombs, minesweeping equipment and techniques chang 
slowly. So far there is no substitute for the slowspeed ships 
that go in first, the heavy tackle and cumbersome gear the) 
rig, or the prime urgency of sweeping the unseeable ex 
plosives before ships can navigate enemy waters. 


The war in Korea may have been stopped by the time 
this reaches print. While life will then be easier for th 
crews of the minesweepers, their tasks will not be finished 
With help from units of the Republic of Korea, whose me! 
are being trained in minesweeping work, mines will con 
tinue to be swept. South Korean ports must be cleared an 
kept open for the thousands of tons of shipping that wil 
go into the stricken country to maintain United Nations 
commitments. And other minesweepers and crews will sai 
from west coast shipyards and the reserve fleets to reliev 
the ships now operating in the western Pacific. 


It has been claimed that the greatest lesson the Nav) 
learned in Korea has been the need to revitalize and re 
emphasize its minewarfare components, The Navy reme! 
bers that the present enemy and any future enemy ¢4 
and will make increasingly effective use of mines; tha! 
mine warfare development and research have long bee! 
stressed by this potential enemy and that he captured the 
world’s most advanced mine technicians and mine mecha 
nisms at the end of World War II. These factors prese!! 
a new challenge which the Navy accepted in Korea a 
which will account for large-scale mine warfare efforts 
in the future. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


CIVIL DEFENSE IN MODERN 
WAR. A Text on the Protection of 
the ¢ | Population against A-B-C 
Warfare (Atomic, Bacterial, Chemi 
eal) By Augustin M. Prentiss, Ph.D., 
General, United States 
Army (Retired With a Chapter on 
‘Air Power Today” by Augustin M. 
Prentiss, Jr., Colonel, United States 
Air Foree. MeGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 330 W, 42nd St., New York 18, 
New York. 427 pages, $6.00, 

This book, presented to afford the 
nublic a better understanding of the 
roblems of civil defense, is an en 
evelopedia of information, It is based 
ipon the various “unclassified” official 
nublications, as well as the author's 
extensive experience. It is well illus 
trated and includes an extensive biblio 
graphy of both American and foreign 
publications, articles and books, It is 
inusually well indexed and is present 
ed in three parts. 

Part 1, Modern Air Warfare, is 
concerned with the scope and char- 
acters of modern air warfare, includ 
ing newest types of aircraft such as 
pilotless bombers and guided missiles. 
It is concerned with both active mili 
tary air defense and passive defense 
based on the assumption that no a 
nount of military air defense can pre 
vent a determined enemy from deliver 
ng a devastating attack against ou} 
cities and industries. 

Part II, Civil Air Defense, discusses 
the problems of defense against mo 
lern air attack in both it’s active and 
passive aspects. The effects of attack 
with high-explosive, incendiary, chemi 
cal, bacterial and atomic bombs are 
liscussed in detail together with the 
ype of protection. The discussion of 
the tactical use of these Weapons 
makes this book of great value to 
military students and is indicative of 
the basic treatment by the author of 
each phase of civil defense. 

Part II], Organization for Civil De 
fense, is concerned with civil defense 
rganization on National, State and 
al levels. After discussion of the 
responsibilities of each echelon” of 
government in providing the necessary 


rganization for defense, there is a 


letailed discussion of the scope and 
character of the services and facilities 
essential to staff this organization. It 
$ pointed out that it is estimated that 
some fifteen million people will be in 
volved in operating such a program 1n 
full-scale war. The assembling and 
raining of such an organization can 
hot be accomplished in a few weeks. 
tis essential that such a task must be 
lshed now, not only by our govern 


(Continued on Page 51) 


Phones: Wonder Lake 2411 


Chicago Exch. 
DEarborn 2-5919 


EDWAL 


LABORATORIES, INC. 


EDWAL Chemical Productive Capacity 
PLANT 
PERSONNEL 


EXPERIENCE 


-.-. enables you to obtain your in- 
creased chemical requirements quickly 
... without permanent plant expansion 
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CHAPTERS 


ARMED FORCES CHEMICAL 


ASSOCIATION 


; ARMY CHEMICAL CENTER CHAPTER HOUSTON CHAPTER 
President —Fred B. Shaw, Bldg. 330, Army Chemical Center, Md Presiden A. Barnes, Trinity Cement Co 1515 Commer 
Secretaryv-Treasurer—Mrs. Marie Klug, Materiel Insp. Agency, AC\* Bldg... Houston. Texas 
Ma Secretarv-Tre urel Roberts, H Ferguson Co Maly 
* St., Houston 2, Texas 
* 
BALTIMORE CHAPTER 
President—Capt. Paul Bauman, 17 Osborne Ave., Catonsville 28, Mad , JAPAN CHAPTER : ‘ 
Secretary-Treasurer—Howard N. Williams, Pemeo Corp., 5601 East President—Lt. Col. David C. Hester, Cml. Sec, GHQ FI APO 
ern Ave., Balto., Md. PM, San Pranciseo, Calit 
* Secretary-Treasurer ‘apt. Julius FE. Majors, 10th Cml. Depot 
APO san Francisco, Calit 
BOSTON CHAPTER * 
Presid llarold J. Madde ‘orp., P saton Roug 
Secretary—Dr. Charles S. Keevil, Arthur TD. Little, In Cambridge La ; ; . n, Ethyl Corp., P.O. Box 341, Baton Roug 
Mass Secretary-Treasurer—Lt. Col. Earl E, Turner, 2955 Hollywood 1 
* Baton Roug Ia 
CAMP DETRICK CHAPTER * 
President—Maj. H. A. Chichester, Camp Detrick, Frederick, Md NEW YORK CHAP 
Secretary-Treasurer—M/Set. LD. E, Drukenmiller. President—Edwin Kenton, Evans Res Corp 
St Ww. Y.¢ 
* Secretary-Treasuret Lt. Col. Walter FE. Spicer, Jr.. Lambert Phar 
rm i 0 Newark A Jersey City 6, N. J 
CHICAGO CHAPTER 
President Morton Hague, 666 N. Lake Shore Dr., Chicago, Ill * 
Secretary-Treasurer—James J, Doheny, E, Randolph St., Chicag 
Til. PITTSBURGH CHAPTER 
* Vresident—Maj. J. F. Matejezyk, O. Hommel (Co,, Carnegie, Pa 
secretary-Treasut Charles A, Kiernan, Fed, Labs., P.O. Box 
CINCINNATE CHAPTER Pittsburgh 30, Pa 
President—Carl W. Rich, 2nd Natl. Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, Oh * 
Secretary—Clarence E. Trotter, R. R. No. 2, Loveland, Ohio PURDUE STUDENT CHAPTER 
President James Margedant, 1112 Ravenswood In Evansville 
* secretary-Treasurer Meine, 1422 N. LaSalle, Chicago, I} 
CLEVELAND CHAPTER * 
President—S. B. Elliott, Ferro Enamel Corp., 450 Krick Rad Bed 
ford, Ohio. ROCHESTER CHAPTER 
Secretary-Treasurer—C. R. Beyerle, Monarch Aluminum Mfz ‘o President Maj. Henry T. Perkins, 31 Exchange Rochester, N 
Detroit Ave. at W. 93rd St., Cleveland 2, Ohio Secretar Treasure. Lt. l.. E. Helfrich, 559 Augustine St Roches! 
N. ¥ 
* * 
COLUMBUS CHAPTER ROCKY MT. ARSENAL CHAPTER 
President loon Micheau, 415 Merryvhill Columbus, Ohie President K. Clifton, 1469 S. Clermont St... Denver, Colo 
Secretary-Treasurer—Charles W. Mason, 3325 Westerville Rad, Colum Secretary-Treasurer—G, B. Hendershot, 3126 Quitman St Den 
hus, Ohio. Colo 


* 
DALLAS CHAPTER 


* 
SAN FRANCISCO CHAPTER 


President—K. George Irving, Irving Machine Co., Tyler, Texas President Newhall, Oronite Co., 34 Sansome St, 5 
Secretary-Treasurer—Charles T. Millis, Dullas Cmil, Proe, Dist., 1114 Franciseo 4, Cali 
Commerce St., Dallas 2, Texas Secretary-Treasurer J \. Gast, Carbide & Carbon (mils, Corp 
Battel St., San Francisco 
EUROPEAN CHAPTER * 
lresident—Col. lbonald H. Hale, Cml. See Hars. 7th Army, APO 46 SOUTHERN CALIPORNIA CHAPTER 
c/o PM, N.Y. Presicler The Texas 929 Brondwa \ 
Sceretary-Treasure! Lt. Pierce H. Gave Haars. Eucom, Office Chief reles ili 
Chemical Div., APO 405 o PM, N.Y. seed v-Treasures homas J. Mekmiry, N. Gartield Ave, A 
ul 
* * 
PT. MeCLELLAN CHAPTER 
President—-Lt. Col. Edgar V. H. Bell, Ft. Meclellan, Ala WASHINGTON, D.C. CHAPTER 
Secretary-Treasurer— Maj. Alton K. Smith, Ft. MecClellan, Ala President—Alex Leggin, Wyandotte Cmis, Corp., Hotel DuPont P 
Washineton, ¢ 
* Helena 4820 45th St.. N.W., Washingt 


GA, TECH STUDENT CHAPTER 
President—Frank B. Christiphine, 2276 Va. Pl., N.E., P.O 
Atlanta, Ga 


Box 3751, 


Secretary-Treasurer—Eugene B. Norris, 734 Fowler St., N.W., Atlanta, President 
(Ga. Secretary 
* Buffalo 
HAWAIL CHAPTER 
President—Maj. Timothy C. Williams, 8310th AU, Hawaiian (ml 


Depot, APO 957, c/o PM, San Francisco, Calif. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Thomas F. J. Zoller, Div., 
958, c/o PM, San Francisco, Calif 


USARPAC, APO 


President 
secretary 


* 
WESTERN NEW YORK CHAPTER 


Col, Clifford L. Sayre, 2 Wabash Ave., Kenmore, N 
Treasure! Samuel Dave Levine, 125 Claremont 
23. N.Y 
* 
WILMINGTON CHAPTER 
kk. KE. Chaddock, Hercules Powder Wilmington, 
Treasurer—H,. J. E. I. du Pont, Wilmington, 


PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY ee 


S. N. CUMMINGS 
799 Greenwich St. New York, N. Y. 


Consultant on Coaltar Colors 


Standardize and Pack Dyes for the trade 
Tel. Chelsea 3-1687 
Cable Address—Pytamco 


HARRY A. KUHN 


Consultant 
Chemist and Toxicologist 
Park Lane Building 
2025 I Street N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Telephone REpublic 1400 

STerling 6338 
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Producing chemicals is a complicated job. It 
takes plants. equipment. and raw materials 

. and hight, skilled workers to coordinate 
the entire operation, Over and above this. it 
takes specialized methods to keep that pro- 
duction steady and efficient. 


To insure sufficient power. Dow operates its 
own power plant alt Midland capable of pro- 
ducing enough electricity to meet the daily 
demands of an average city of 500.000. In 
Texas. by means of its own radar installa- 
tion. Dow cooperates with the U.S. Weather 
Bureau and the Armed Services to forecast 
the path of hurricanes. In the past. the threat 
of hurricanes caused unnecessary plant shut- 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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lo serve you better... 


Production 


downs. Now, they're ready for the real thing, 
and unafraid of “possibles.” 


To keep production not only steady but of 
high. uniform quality in their plants all over 
the country, Dow employs the new science 
of Instrumentation. Numerous, complicated 
instruments automatically measure and con- 
trol production processes, making sure that 
the chemicals do not vary from batch to batch. 


This gives some indication of the emphasis 
that Dow places on production. Of all the 
ways by which Dow serves you, production 
is perhaps the most basic. And by making 
that production more efficient’ and more 
reliable. Dow seeks to serve you even better. 


DOW 
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TEAMWORK IN 
NEW ENGLAND 


(Continued from Page 24) 
ple, while $7,054,692.06 was viven { 
small business concerns. From the time 
when the first contract was awarded 
in October of 1950 until June 195, 
there have been some $40,000,004 


worth of contracts awarded by this 
District. 


Industrial Coordination 
Through the cooperation of. radjy 
stations and newspapers, as well as 
through speaking engagements 
throughout New England, and confer. 
ences between members of industry 
GAS MASKS—Dispiay board in reception room, Boston Chemical Procurement District, for use by pros- and the procurement district, there 


P has been disseminated information rel- 


ative to the ways in which industry 


can cooperate with the Chemical Corps 
FU ME “ 0 0 D in the defense effort. These media have 
met great success in providing infor- 


mation to industry, relative to mater- 
ials required for procurement and pro- 
NOW IN FULL PRODUCTION cedures in obtaining government con- 
tracts. Colonel Sullivan and his staff 
feel very strongly about meeting per- 
sonally with men of industry, to keep 
them informed of the part they can 
play in the current procurement pro- 


order now gram. As a result, Colonel Sullivan 


has made it a point to speak to small 


groups of industrialists, in all parts of 
PROMPT DELIVERY 


New England, and discuss informally 
with them problems involved in govern- 
ment procurement. The efforts of the 
District, in this respect, have been bol- 
stered by a coordination of efforts of 
the Armed Forces Regional Procure- 
ment Council, (a body composed of the 
commanding officers of the procure 
ment agencies of the Army, Air Force 
and Navy in the New England Area.) 

Unification has become more than a 
word in the Boston area, as this Dis- 
trict is self-contained in its actions on 
procurement, plant inspection, plant 
availability and many other matters 
concerning all services. For example: 
A clearance given a plant by an in- 
spection team of Navy Procurement 
will also apply as a clearance for Army 
and Air Force Procurement. The Pro- 
curement Council here in Boston, in all 
its activities, avoids duplicating in all 
phases of procurement, saving time 
and energy in such activities as secul- 
ity checks, plant inspections, procure 
ment planning and other phases of the 


Developed especially for radioisotope laboratories. 


Design approved for use by Oak Ridge Institute of 
Nuclear Studies. Stainless steel interior and 


working surface. Bonderized cold rolled steel District’s responsibilities. 
exterior. Famous Kewaunee quality throughout. For Recently, the Procurement Panel of 
full descriptive information, ask any Kewaunee the Council conducted a most success 
representative for a copy of our new “Radioactive ful Armed Services Clinie at Common 
Equipment’ folder. Or write us direct. wealth Armory in Boston. On this 0¢ 
casion, prime contractors of the var 
* Representatives in principal cities ious Armed Services Procurement 
Agencies, including those of the Boston 


Chemical Procurement District, exhib 
ited items for which these prime col 
tractors needed sub-contractors, there 


5093 S. Center Street, Adrian, Michigan (Continued on Page 51) 


We also manufacture 
wood and metal labo- 
ratory equipment 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


(Continued from Page Li ) 
mental organizations but by every cit 
zen. It is estimated that fifty percent 
f the lives that might otherwise be 
ost in a bombing raid can be saved 
hy foresight and planning. This serves 
to illustrate the necessity of individual 
yarticipation in the program. The lives 
f the individual and his family will 


lepend it. 


Books Received 
For Review 
Henry B. 
Bull. 32nd ed. 355 pp. John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., New York, N. Y. $5.75. 
Volume VI. 
Edited by Roger Adams, 517 pp. John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


88.00, 


“Physical Biochemistry.” 


“Organie Reactions.” 


“Insect Control by Chemicals.” A. 
W. A. Brown. 817 pp. John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., New York, N. Y. $12.50. 

“An Introduction to the Chemistry 
Rochow. 


f the Silicones.” Eugene G, 


2nd ed. 218 pp. John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. $5.00. 

“Radioactivity Applied to Chemis- 
try.” Edited by Arthur C. Wahl and 
Norman A. Bonner. 604 pp. John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
$7.50. 

“Radiation Monitoring in Atomic 
Dwight E. Gray and John 
H. Martens. 122 pp. ID). Van Nostrand 
Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. $2.00. 

“Industrial Water Pollution. Survey 
Mar- 
Weiss of R. S. Aries & Asso- 
ciates. 142 pp. Chemonomiecs, Ine., 
New York, N. Y. $5.00. 

“The Serviceman and the Law.” 
Morris O. Edwards and Charles L. 
Decker. 6th ed. 401 pp. The Military 
Service Publishing Co., Harrisburg, 
Fa. 

“Index-Digest to the Uniform Code 
of Military Justice.” Lee S. Tillotson. 
162 pp. The Military Service Publish 
ing Co., Harrisburg, Pa, $2.50. 

“Kill or Get Killed.” Rex Apple 
vate. 516 pp. The Military Service 
Publishing Co., Harrisburg, Pa. $3.75. 


Defense.” 


of Legislation and Regulations.” 
vin D. 


TEAMWORK 
INNEW ENGLAND 


(Continued from Page 50) 

by providing an opportunity for small 
business to see, as well as discuss, their 
potential ability to manufacture these 
items. The small businessman is pro- 
vided further opportunities for receiv- 
ng information on both current pro- 
curement and procurement planning, 
through conferences With members of 
the Boston District. As a result of this 
excellent coordination between the 
Armed Services in the Boston Area, 
the procurement policy finds itself re- 
solved to the benefit of all concerned- 
doth to industry and the military. 


Training of Reserve Officers 
The Boston Chemical Procurement 
District has not lost sight of the fact 
that an efficient pool of Reserve Of- 
ieers, ready to step into the District 
n M-Day, is a most vital asset to the 
rganization’s complete efficiency. One 
f the major activities of the Boston 
Chemical Procurement District’s Re- 
serve complement of officers, (the 4th 
Mobilization Detachment) over the 
bast year Was a procurement problem 
awn up by the Boston Distriet and 
ised as a training exercise by the re 
‘*ttve unit over the training period for 
1950-51. Over and above this, Colonel 
Sullivan has encouraged reservists to 
enter active duty training with the 
“istrict and has evidenced unusually 
‘ine response in both numbers and qual- 
'y of officers assigned to the Reserve 
int, 
During this past summer, all mem- 
‘ts of the reserve unit, commanded 
Colonel Arthur G. Rogers, of 


Marblehead, Mass., have undergone a 
15-day period of summer field train 
ing at the Boston Chemical Procure- 
ment District, with an opportunity to 
work on their individual reserve as- 
signments in practical problems. 


BCPD Proud of Its 
Accomplishments 
The Boston Chemical Procurement 
District has been commended many 
times for its operation since its recent 


reactivation. Much of the credit for 
this fine work has been due to the fine 


corps of civilians working in the Bos- 
ton Chemical Procurement District. A 


fine contribution has been made by the 


four WAC officers assigned to the Dis- 
trict. The Boston Chemical Procure- 
ment District is the first and, at pres- 
ent, the only chemical procurement dis- 
trict using WAC’s. 

The District is justly proud of the 
fact that on two of its major procure- 
ment items, final cost has been lowered 
measurably. On the gas mask, in spite 
of higher rubber prices, purchase is 
now being made for much less than the 
cost before Korea. The other item, the 
canister, is being purchased at less 
than 70° of pre-Korean prices. Con- 
sidering the general upward rise in 
prices, such cost reductions make the 
above truly an accomplishment worthy 
of note. 

All in all, the Boston Chemical Pro 
curement District has aided greatly 
the Chemical Corps and the Depart- 
ment of the Army in carrying out the 
planning and 
current procurement programs, and is 


assigned mobilization 


continuously striving to better its past 
achievements. 
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Eldon 

Plastics 

for anything 
in the design, 
engineering 

or manufacture 
of plastics. 


Eldon 


now producing 
precision 

plastic moldings 

for the 

Army Chemical Corps. 


MANUFACTURING 


CO. 
1010 East 62nd Street 
Los Angeles |, Calif. 
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NEW YORK CHAPTER PLAYS HOST 


(Continued from Page 3) 


amid, Allied Chemicals, Merck, Monsanto, and many others 
here, and not here. I do want to say how grateful we 
visitors are to your country.” 

General Bullene then delivered an address dealing with 
the current reorganization going on in the Chemical Corps. 
He made announcements in the course of this talk which 
are of such outstanding importance that his address is pub- 
lished in full in this issue and will therefore not be briefed 
here. 

General Porter then introduced Mr. James Davidson 
Pratt, and referred with pleasure to the many contacts that 
they have had going back to the period immediately after 
World War I. Mr. Pratt, who is Director and Secretary of 
the Association of British Chemical Manufacturers, re- 
ferred to the many friends and valuable associations he had 
formed in a series of liaison visits to this country, “That 


was,” he said, “the beginning of a liaison and a cooperatio; 
which I think has proved of the very greatest value to oy 
two countries. ... In Great Britain the efficacy and cloge. 
ness of our (chemical) liaison was admired by all the othe 
branches, and many of them, I am glad to say, are now try. 
ing to emulate it. 

“We were very fortunate in this war that we won oy 
chemical war without having to fight it, because of the pre. 
paredness we had made both defensively and offensively. 
But it is necessary that that liaison contact should be main. 
tained, and may I say this: that the contacts must not only 
be at the top levels, but they must also go down—and I hope 
the General will not misunderstand me 


to the working 
levels, so that the people who do the same jobs whom one 
never hears about very much in the two countries may meet 
together periodically and may exchange jobs so as to know 
each other intimately.” 

President Lawson declared the meeting adjourned at 
11:45 p.m. 


RECENT LITERATURE 


(Continued from Page 25) 
protection; hazards to industry; internal security, minimiz- 
ing effects of enemy attack; and planning for plant pro- 
tection. 

Abstracted in Technical Data Digest (1951), published 
by Central Air Documents Office, (Army-Navy-Air Force), 
Dayton 2, Ohio. 

THE EXTENSIVE UTILIZATION OF RUBBER AND 
PLASTIC ELASTOMERS IN THE U.S. NAVY, T. A. 
WERKENTHIN; RUBBER AGE Jan "51. (68-4 Mthly); 
pp. 435-442; 12 illus. 

Rubber and plastic elastomers are used extensively in 
all of the Navy’s fighting ships. A carrier of the Midway 
class, for example, uses more than 60,000 Ibs. of rubber. 
Uses of rubber aboard ship fall into four major categories. 
These include: underwater coatings and protective cover- 
ings; (2) use of rubber in machinery and as component 
parts; (3) use in auxiliary ship equipment; and (4) mis- 
cellaneous other uses. The third category includes such 
items as grommets and sheaths for aerials, radio, radar, 
signal lights, matting for vibration absorption, vulcanized 
rubber linings which are permanently adhered to decks, ete. 
Hoses of various types, linings in submarines’ battery com- 
partments, rubber uses in clutches and brakes, and rubber 
use in safety and fire-fighting equipment make up the bulk 
of the miscellaneous category. 

GERMAN AND AMERICAN STAINLESS COM- 
PARED, C. A. Zapffe; IRON AGE 25 JAN ’51 (161-4 
Wkly) ; pp. 56-60; 4 tb. 

Currently used compositions of wrought stainless steels 
have recently been standardized in Germany in a manner 
similar to the AISI classification in the United States. A 
comparison of the standard German and American listings 
is made. Restricting attention to the wrought stainless 
steels, Tables I, II], and III present a compilation of the 
standard analyses compiled in Germany and America in 
1949. The tables are constructed with a view to matching 
similar grades. This is not always easy to do, and some of 
the groupings are entirely arbitrary. It is also important to 
note that a number of grades on the AISI list come under 
separate specifications in Germany on the basis of heat- 
resisting alloys, eletcrical resistors, and special steels. Gaps 
in the tables therefore do not necessarily mean that a grade 
of a corresponding analysis is not made in Germany. Be- 
cause of shortages of nickel in Germany, particularly acute 
during World War II, manganese and nitrogen were substi- 
teued as austenitizing elements in the Class III (austenitic) 
grades. Some of the alloys are listed in Table IV. Results 
of the substitution were interesting; but these ersatz ele- 


ments never did fully replace nickel, and they have been 
largely abandoned since the war. Table III lists only the 
standard German grade containing special additions of 
manganese; none contain nitrogen. 

CAN INDUSTRY PARRY THE A-BOMB, R. Haw. 
thore; AVIATION AGE Jan 751 (15-1 Mthly); pp. 17-19; 
illus. 

Some of the steps industry can take to protect itself 
from the atomic bomb are outlined. Both industry and re- 
sponsible government agencies are almost wholly unpre 
pared with emergency measures to maintain production 
in the event this country is bombed. That something can be 
done was proved by the Strategic Bombing Survey after 
World War II. German as well as Japanese industry sur 
vived devastating bombing raids. Dispersion of industrial 
plants to a short distance away from a city is one way of 
combating the menace. In addition, shelters to protect per- 
sonnel can be built. In setting up an emergency prepared 
ness program, S. C. Rothmann, Director, Loss Prevention 
Engineering Department, American Cyanamid Co., Linden, 
N.J., suggests the following steps: (1) Form a planning 
organization (size and composition depending on plant size, 
location, products made, ete.). (2) Organize a logical in- 
doctrination program starting with top management and 
down the line until every employee is reached. (3) Make an 
over-all plant survey of your hazard problems from stand- 
point of fire, blast, toxie, and corrosive materials handled. 
(4) Simultaneously, take an inventory of all protective, 
preventive, or precautionary equipment required. (5) Re 
view and bring up to date all regulations pertaining to 
prevention of loss of life, limb, or property. (6) Divide your 
plant into evacuation areas. Also, evaluate and designate 
plant buildings which might be adapted to or converted into 
shelters; check availability and adequacy of fire prevention 
and fighting facilities, first aid, demolition, ete. (7) Enlist 
cooperation of neighbor plants, civil defense, municipal 
officials, ete.; find out what they are doing and have avail 
able for an emergency; let them know what you are doing 
and have available. 

JAPANESE SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY, H. ¢ 
Kelly; RESEARCH REVIEWS (ONR) Jan 751 (Mthly): 
pp. 7-11. 

Tehnologically, Japan is about 15 years behind Britain 
and the U. S., but in the fundamental sciences, Japan has 
learned to appreciate research and contribute to the at 
vancement of knowledge. Since the war, that country’s 
national scientific bodies have been reorganized. The article 
described the organization of the Japan Science Countll, 
the Japan Academy of Science, and the Scientific and Tech 
nical Commission, all of which came into being in January 
1949, 
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Serving the National Defense Program 


with these Essential Industrial Chemicals 


alkalis & solvents 


CAUSTIC POTASH CARBON TETRACHLORIDE 
Liquid 45-50%, Flake and Solid 88-92% 
CAUSTIC SODA ETHYLENE DIBROMIDE 
_ Liquid 50% Standard and Rayon Grades 
i H e i 
4 Liquid 70-73% Standard Grade Flake and Solid SULFUR MONOCHLORIDE 
3 SODA ASH 


CARBON BISULFIDE 


phosphates 


ACID SODIUM PYROPHOSPHATE TETRASODIUM PYROPHOSPHATE 
DISODIUM PHOSPHATE MONOPOTASSIUM PHOSPHATE 
MONOSODIUM PHOSPHATE DIPOTASSIUM PHOSPHATE 
SODIUM TRIPOLYPHOSPHATE TRIPOTASSIUM PHOSPHATE 
TETRAPOTASSIUM PYROPHOSPHATE PHOSPHORIC ACID 75% 


TETRASODIUM PYROPHOSPHATE CRYSTALS 


magnesium chem icals 


MAGNESIUM OXIDE — Various Grades MAGNESIUM SULFATE, (Epsom Salt) 


MAGNESITE, Crude Mined MAGNESOL* 


barium chemicals 


BARIUM HYDROXIDE BARIUM PEROXIDE 
BARIUM NITRATE BLANC FIXE, (Barium Sulfate) 
BARIUM OXIDE BLANC FIXE PULP 


Complete List of Other Westvaco Chemicals 
and Specialty Products Sent on Request. 


WESTVACO CHEMICAL DIVISION 
FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


, GENERAL OFFICES + 405 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 
CHICAGO, ILL. CLEVELAND, OHIO CINCINNATI, OHIO 


 _—_ ST. LOUIS, MO. * LOS ANGELES, CALIF. * NEWARK, CALIF {ng 


MAGNESOL is the registered trade mork of eee — nt SS 
Food Machinery ond Chemicol Corporotion for : 
magnesium silicate odserptive powder 
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Now serving your needs as 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


You’ve known these 
familiar trademarks... 


CHEMI 


to assure the same high quality 
in alkalies and related chemicals... 


You can rely on the same 


experienced organization 


Whether you've been accustomed to doing 
business in the past with Columbia Chemical 
Division of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
or with Southern Alkali Corporation, you'll 
continue to find the same competent personnel 
—in every department—welcoming the op- 
portunity to serve you as Columbia-Southern 

through strategically located plants 


and offices. COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 


Production at all plants is being maintained 
at the highest possible levels in order to help * H F M | CA L CO RPO RAT | O N 


meet the current requirements of industry. SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


And the same district offices will continue to 


provide facilities that assure the most careful EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
attention to the needs of your business. Fifth at Bellefield, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


PLANTS: Barberton, Ohio © Bartlett, California ¢ Corpus Christi, Texas @ Lake Charles, Louisiana @ Natrium, West Virginia 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Boston @ Charlotte * Chicago @ Cincinnati ¢ Cleveland @ Dallas ¢ Houston ® Minneapolis ¢ New Orleans e New York 
Philadelphia @ Pittsburgh @ St. Louis 
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